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Cover Story 
Evaluating and assessing students is a big part ofthe teacher's job. It helps her 

understand where her students are on the learning graph and if and how she should 

cchange her teaching methodology. But what about the teacher herself? Who isto assess 

her performance? Are there systems in place to measure teacher effectiveness? Usually 

student performance is considered a reflection of the teacher's performance, but is that 

al there is? How well a teacher knows and imparts her subject is only one aspect of ‘core 
measuring teacher effectiveness. Evaluating teachers and their teaching is a difficult ane 

sensitive issue, but one that is also very important. While discussing the challenges of I 


teacher evaluation, the cover stories in this issue also point to the tools one can use to. © ——* 
make it fairer and more empathetic. — 
Teacher evaluation: ‘Acommitment to What makes for 
ime to rethink and reform assessment good observation? 
Dr. Gopal Midha and Ankita Diwekar-Kabra Meena Sriram 
Dr, Tanushree Rawat 
A Step Ahead. 
Sporting horizons 
Neeria Singh 
Ecowatch 
Cis for climate change 
Sanjhee Gianchandani 
Climate change isa real prablem and its solution isin humankind working together to 
reduce its effects. I is not enough if few committed people do their bit, Soto train an entire 


‘generation to think and act green, we need to introduce our students to small but significant 
lifestyle changes. Here isa list of actions for a calendar year that together with your students 
‘you can put into action. 


Teaching Practice 
TREAT - Theatre for Reinforcing Education And Teachit 


Kalpana Sharma 
‘When you learn language, unless you constantly use it, what you have learnt is easily 
forgotten. This isa problem that language teachers often encounter. We teach students 
grammar, vocabulary, sentence structures, but don’t provide them with opportunities to 

apply what they have learnt. This English teacher found a solution in using theatre to help 

children intemalize what they leamt in their English language classes. 


Poster 
Design your party 
Rebecca Girigalla 


The 7 Cs 
Showing that you care 
‘Aruna Sankaranarayanan 


3) 
3) 


The Lifelong Learner 
Ramya Sriram 


Things to Think About 
W’s time for a math teaching revolution 
Sweety Rastogi 


Math should enhance a student's ability to think 
‘out-ofthe-box, find new connections, and create 
new paths. However, the way we teach math 
today is only to help the student pass the exam. 
The actual objective of learning math is not 
achieved, It is time that we revolutionize math 
teaching and encourage curiosity and the ability 
to think differently. 
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Against All Odds 
‘Ada Lovelace: STEM pioneer 
Mamata Pandya 


A) 


4) 
Ap 


Classroom Update 

Exploring the psychology of emotions 
Setu Havanur and Spatica Ramanujam 
Human emotions are fascinating, complex, and 
confusing; they are not siatc but alive, How can 
‘we then teach something that isso animate by 
asking students to simply read about emotions 
from a textbook? Help your students understand 
emotions better using the performing art, 


Comment 
Annual day: 
development 

Shalini Solanki 


platform for leadership 


Off the Library Shelves 
From a quiet to an active space 
Madhuri Anand 


Silent libraries are slowing fading away and their 
place is being taken up by new-age libraries that 
are active learning spaces. See how a library 
educator transformed the library in her school by 
including games in the library to promote reading. 


The Other Side 

Parent-teacher meeting — a student’s 
nightmare! 

Anuradha C 


Resources 
What do you do in your kitchen? 
Sandhya Deshpande 


If you have answered the above question with 
"cook", then you are not using your kitchen 
optimally. Every kitchen is a mini school and if 
we take some time to think we can find al the 
subjects we teach in school right there in our 
kitchens. So wear your aprons, hold your spoons 
and spatulas and bring your children into the 
kitchen, 


Notes from a Teacher's Diary 
Not by Profession 
Shilpa D 


Cooking up a fragrance 
Vanisha Gupta, Umang Sultania, 
Gouri Naik, and Anamika Sharma 
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EDITORIAL 


Working at micro to 
impact the macro level 


s teachers our focus is usually on the micro level, the immediate needs of our 
Aw and the learning they need to acquire to move to the next level ~ which 

may be just the next grade or more crucially the board exams. We may pay 
attention to individual challenges and trying to see what kind of support certain students 
need as they prepare for this. When you gather as a team across the school, the focus 
widens a bit to understand broader trends; which classes seem to be struggling with certain 
subjects more than others? What seems to be working (or not) for some groups? Are there 
any categories of students that need attention? 


And then as we pull back further to look at state-wide or nation-wide data, even broader 
patterns become visible, particularly those that relate to gender, caste, and other socio- 
cultural and economic categories. The most recent Annual State of Education Report 
(ASER) 2023, released earlier this year, gives us a sense of how much learning is taking 
place among children in rural India. In this round of the survey, the group honed in on an 
older age group to measure learning outcomes ~ teenagers in the age group of 14 to 16, 
rather than on primary school children as in eatlier surveys. This is significant because 
these are the children who will now move on to enter vocational and higher education 
and soon enter the work force. The report shows that while enrollment rates remain high 
among this age group in rural schools, the learning levels leave much to be desired. The 
learning gaps in math and language ability that had been identified in earlier iterations of 
ASER clearly come to roost in higher classes, with close to a quarter of the children still 
unable to fluently read a standard 1! text in their regional language, and more than half 
struggling with division problems (a standard Ill skill) 


The 2023 report raises many other concerns for educators, including, significantly, the 
development of digital literacies, which is now not only a vocational skill but also a life 
skill. The survey showed that even as a majority of children had some form of access to 
a smartphone, boys were much more likely than girls in this age group to be comfortable 
using it for a variety of purposes ~ including sending email, searching for information, or 
guarding their privacy online. 


So, what do we take back from such surveys as we pull back into our own contexts? What 
meaning even does it have for teachers at different levels, let alone in non-rural contexts? 
One way to read between the lines of ASER is to think about how these variations, or gaps, 
in learning might relate to our own classrooms, particularly in relation to gender, digital 
access or other variables? What are the contextual factors that affect student learning, and 
how might we address them? Its after all the changes that happen among small groups of 


students that feed into larger changes. Roe 


Attention: Teacher Plus Subscribers and Readers 


Some say it is inevitable, others call it moving with the times. In an era of decreasing resources, we are often 

called upon to take tough decisions. Teacher Plus is at such a juncture. Given rising production and postage 

costs, and in the interests of continuing to bring out quality content for educators, we have decided to move 
completely online starting later this year. We are currently working out the mechanisms and dissemination modes, 

and we will still bring out the same volume and type of material, Even as we may lose the familiar comfort of paper and 
ink, we are exploring new content formats and modes of storytelling that will definitely enhance your experience of the 
magazine, Watch this space for more details! 
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COVER STORY 


Teacher evaluation: 
time to rethink and reform 


Dr. Gopal Midha and Dr. Tanushree Rawat 


Assessment and evaluation is an integral part of a teacher 


tain how much and how well her w 


job; she spends her days looking at student 


Is have absorbed the lessons she has 


work, trying to asce 


delivered, and thinking about what mi are for the next round of tests. For 


teachers de 


what about 


cise. But 
mance, 


boarc-facing classes, this becomes an even more fraught and urgent ex 
ally, teacher performance is ga 


ing W 
performance? C 


ased an student per 


but that’s only half (or less than) of the story. Over time, more nuanced an aches 


have been developed to understand how (and how well) a teacher is handling ibject 
or domain knowledge and its transfer are one aspect, but there are many others th. to how 
effectively a teacher engages with a class. The three pieces that make up our cover p: this 

issue address the thorny a ensitive issue of assessing a teacher, using observation, c ie, and 


reflection as tools. In one article, the au velop a case that illustrates how we might navigate the 


complex conversations around ps offers an argument and approaches 


to a systemic overhaul of teache 


conducting classroom observa 


shorter piece offers some point 


they allow us to think not only more syst 


atically but 


also contextually about working with teachers and recognizing their individual and oth 


strengths and using these as the starting paint for f 


the er, more empathetic assessments. 


imal, Sneha, and 
‘Ashraf stepped out 
of the math session 
they had just observed and 
walked into the staff room 
to discuss how effective 
Tejinder, the new grade 6 
‘math teacher, had been. 
As soon as they had filled 
their cups with chai, Sneha, 
the primary school math 
teacher, glanced at her 
notes and began. 


“‘o7 or 


Photos euriesy: Chinmaya Vidyalays, Vashuthacatid 


41 think Tejinder did a 
fantastic job with teaching 
ratios. | loved how he 
began by asking students 
to compare how long 


each student took to reach 


the school. ft was a great 
experience-based intro into 

the topic, just like Pamela Liebeck explains in the ELPS (Experience — 
Language — Picture ~ Symbol) model on how to teach math.” 
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Vimal, the high school math teacher, interjected, 
“And how easily he maintained discipline with the 
40 children. No easy task. Smooth transitions from 
questions to answers, lots of pauses for reflection 
and the revisions at the end of the session. Great 
‘classroom management ~ simply marvellous!” 


They both looked at Ashraf, the middle school math 
teacher from the neighbouring school. Ashraf looked 
around the empty staff room and said, “I think he 
made a few mistakes in the class ~ he added two 
ratios wrongly and then his example of comparing 
ratio of travel time with distance was mathematically 
flawed, What is the point of teaching math if your 
domain knowledge is incorrect?” 


Vimal and Sneha looked at Ashraf and then they all 
looked outside the window at the tree swaying in the 
breeze. 


“Teacher evaluation is tricky,” sighed Sneha. “Just 
40 minutes of observing the same class shows how 
differently we observe and evaluate.” 


Sneha’s long sigh was broken by the sight of Tejinder 
who entered the staff room with principal Afreen. 


“So, how well did | teach?” Tejinder asked. 


Whether you identify yourself with the observer, the 
teacher, or the principal in the case above, you will 
probably agree with Sneha that evaluating teachers 
and their teaching is difficult. Most educators we 
know call it a wicked problem — a problem that is 
difficult to define, a problem without an inherent 
logic that signals when it is solved and a problem 
whose solutions aren't true or false but only good or 
bad 


But merely because a problem is wicked, does not 
mean we throw our hands up in despair. In this 
atticle, we ask a few questions and share a few 
suggestions on the what, how, and why of teacher 
evaluation. We have arrived at our suggestions after 
talking with teachers, teacher educators, school 
headmasters, college principals, policy specialists 
and researchers, and by reflecting upon our own 
teaching experiences. Though most research we 
found does not relate to Indian classrooms, we would 
like to nudge you towards ‘good’ teacher evaluation 
— drawing on the wisdom and practices that have 
worked in uniquely Indian scenarios. 


We have created a case, comprising everyday 
talk that you might hear in a school staff room, to 


penetrate, unpack, and illuminate the thinking and 
practices we found helpful. We also realized that 
although there is a wealth of scholarly material 
available on teacher evaluation, the ideas are often 
wrapped in complex words (holistic evaluation, 
essential tension) and theoretical terms (sense- 
making, collective efficacy) that are more familiar to 
those in academia. To build familiarity, we have tried 
to present this simply, but we haven't shied away 
from theoretical terms either — instead we define 

the terms with examples and urge teachers and 
principals to use them so that they can participate in 
the research dialogue. 


To structure this article, we present snippets of, 
conversations from the case and then provide a 

brief commentary to pinpoint and clarify teacher 
evaluation. So let us continue the case from where 
the principal, Afreen, and the teacher, Tejinder, have 
entered the staffroom 


Ashraf smiles at Tejinder and says, “Thank you for 
letting us observe your session. Tell us a bit more 
about how you feel the class went, what worked 
well and what perhaps could have been done 
differently?” 


Ashraf first comment serves to begin our inquiry 
into the ‘how’ and the ‘who’ of evaluation. Ashraf’s 
move to ask the teacher for his own assessment (self- 
review) is essential to any teacher evaluation because 
it encourages the teacher to reflect upon and anchor 
the conversation with what he discovered. Shala 
Siddhi, a Government of India framework for school 
improvement, emphasizes self-reflection as a core 
standard, as do the guidelines under another helpful 
and freely available resource, the Advancement of 
Educational Performance through Teacher Support 
(ADEPTS) 


One way we like to organize self-reflection is how 
Argyris and Schén delineate them into reflections 
that happen during teaching such as a question 

from a student that surprises the teacher when she 

is teaching (reflection in action) and those that 

occur after the session, such as when a teacher 
wonders later about why students were behaving in a 
particular way (reflection on action). 


The presence of Vimal, Sneha, and Ashraf is 
effective because they are all math teachers who 
either teach different grades or teach in a different 
school. Tejinder’s experience of teaching middle 
school helps both Vimal and Sneha to potentially 
chart the math teaching-learning trajectory of 
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students and reflect on their own teaching actions, 
Ashraf brings in an outsider’s eye to illuminate the 
water (school culture) that might be invisible to the 
fish (Vimal, Sneha, Tejinder, and Afreen). Finally, 
Afreen’s presence helps the school become a 
learning organization. Since Afreen participates in 
several teacher evaluation meetings, she can easily 
disseminate good teaching practices, wise evaluation 
questions, and even connect two teachers who she 
feels can learn from each other. 


We return to the case as Tejinder takes a deep 
breath, furrows his brow and replies: 

“Hmmm... feel that my design of starting from 
students’ experience before showing the formulae 
paid off. But when | was comparing the travel time 
with distance, I got confused. Other than that, the 
activities ensured that students were well behaved, 
they were listening well and we had good class 
discipline. | think they liked discussing with each 
‘other how long it took them to come to school.” 


Using the excerpt above, let us consider ‘what’ 
teacher evaluation may comprise, Tejinder’s 
self-reflection illuminates three different kinds of 
knowledge as described below: 
© Organizing the classroom and managing students 
or general pedagogical knowledge (GPK) seen 
in how Tejinder managed the students (listening 
well, discipline, group work). Vimal’s comment at 
the beginning of this article also captures GPK. 
* Knowing the topic being taught or content 
knowledge (CK) ~ seen in Tejinder’s knowledge 


cof mathematical topics of time, distance, ratios. 
Asraf’s comments in the first few lines of the case 
capture gaps in Tejinder’s CK. 

*  (Re)structuring the content and presenting it in a 
way that takes advantage of the students’ unique 
abilities, interests, preconceptions, and difficulties 
‘or pedagogical content knowledge (PCK) ~ seen 
in how Tejinder draws upon students’ experience 
of travel time because he knows that introducing, 
a concept like ratios must begin with something 
that his students experience every day. Sneha’s 
comment in the initial lines from the case 
describe PCK. The concept of PCK is helpful 
because it makes us think about how content is 
inseparable from its teaching. Content is rarely 
like a readymade pizza which can simply be 
delivered. Teachers must constantly adapt their 
teaching to what they are trying to educe. 


The three knowledge bases (GPK, CK, PCK) are often 
credited to Lee Shulman who also identified four 
other types of knowledge. Yet, for us, these three 
bases are the core. More importantly, considering 
CK, GPK, and PCK means that when we discuss 
evaluation for a middle-school math teacher versus 

a middle-school English teacher, the talk points must 
g0 beyond classroom discipline to how ratios are 
taught differently as compared to essay writing, 


Let us return now to how the others respond to 
Tejinder's seli-review: 

Ashraf continues, “I think you are spot on Tejinder. 

1 also feel that since these are your initial years as 

a teacher, it might be 
wise to have a mentor 
or maybe even join an 
association (he looks 

at Afreen to see if she 
agrees). | usually ask 

my colleagues at the 
math association for 
strategies that they use 
to teach concepts and 
what is new in the math 
world, We even have a 
WhatsApp group. Would 
you want me to add you 
there or come to our 
monthly meetings? 


Afreen nods her head, 
“Sounds great since our 
school vision is that all 
our students must be 
college or job ready. 1 


think good math ability will help 
crack all the entrance exams and 
‘open more jab doors, so it would 
be a good check to learn from more 
experienced teachers on how they 
do this. Ashraf’s math association 
‘monthly meetings look like a good 
idea.” 


This excerpt touches upon the 
‘why’ of teacher evaluation from a 
philosophical angle-capturing how 
everyone ‘sees’ the teacher, what is 
the purpose of evaluation, what is 
effective teaching and how it differs 
from ‘good! teaching, 


Ashraf’s mention of a community of 
math teachers who gather to discuss 
teaching strategies touches upon 
how we see teachers differently ~ as 
professionals, artists, or delivery agents? It was in 
1975 that Lortie compared classrooms to eggs in a 
crate ~ physical spaces that teachers enter and then 
shut the door ~ and our conversations reflect that 
most teachers continue to largely operate in isolation 
even in 2024. Combine this egg-in-a-crate analogy 
with where we place the teacher on a continuum, 
ranging from professionals with their own voice 

and artistry to delivery agents of a teacher-proof 
curriculum. 


As evaluators, we must ask ourselves whether we 
are considering the teacher as a delivery agent 
who must strictly follow rules to ‘cover’ the portion 
and who is evaluated based on a number-driven 
‘outcome (example: what percentage of students 
scored above 90%). In contrast, as shown in the 
case above, even novice teachers such as Tejinder 
can be treated as professionals to include their 
voice and interpretations of teaching. For instance, 
in the philosophical view underpinning the case, 
the evaluation leans towards a professional learning 
experience rather than a judgment of teachers/ 
teaching, 


Afreen’s comment about the vision manifests her 
philosophy of assessing effectiveness of teaching 
as preparing students to be market-readly. We 
differentiate effective teaching from good teaching. 
Effectiveness focuses on performance or getting 
things done to reach a goal (e.g., higher marks in a 
subject) while good teaching focuses on values or 
doing what is ethically right for the students. Good 
teaching might focus on supporting students to 


become better human beings. Ifa history teacher 
encourages her students only to memorize dates 
and facts, her students may score well but she 
has probably closed the doors for generating a 
love for historical thinking and learning from the 
past. Evaluation, we believe, must consider both 
effectiveness and goodness. 


“Sure, I would like to be part of the math 
association,” says Tejinder excitedly. 


To him, this sounded smarter than searching online 
for teaching strategies because he could talk to 
colleagues who probably taught similar size classes 
and similar student profile classrooms, He could not 
do that in a WhatsApp group. He might even nudge 
Ashraf to be a mentor! 


Vimal highlighted a point that just occurred to him, 
“I noticed that students really like you, | could see 
that in their eyes and their excited voices. | have 
heard that they have even sent you friend requests! 
You sure are popular.” 


“Yes, and Tejinder seems to be doing well ~ after 
all his students scored high on the multiple choice 
question (MCQ) math paper we received from the 
education department,” Afreen added. 


Finally, we probe into the ‘who’ of evaluation to 
examine two popular practices of teacher evaluation, 


Sneha and Afreen highlight another dimension of 
assessing teachers — student evaluation of teaching 
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and student scores/performance. In our research we 
found that both student evaluation and student scores 
are imperfect indicators of teaching-learning and 
might be harmful if they are the sole indicators of 
assessing teaching 


Let us consider student evaluation either through 
surveys or noticing how students behave with a 
teacher. Studies show that surveys are problematic as 
those who design the survey usually have different 
ideas regarding what good teaching looks like 
‘compared to those who answer the survey. Students 
respond to surveys based on their own criteria for 
good teaching such as likability of a teacher and 
the expectation for a higher score, A teacher who 
asks difficult questions, pokes at misconceptions or 
re-examines students deepens learning, but often is 
the target of students’ ire, A teacher who provides a 
question bank and then tests students on the same 
questions may be very popular and highly rated 

by both parents and students, and yet might leave 
students with little knowledge and conceptual 
understanding of the subject. 


Student scores on an exam (especially MCQ papers) 
must be used with caution to evaluate teachers 
First, scores do not offer insights into what students 
think or how knowledgeably they act outside the 
classroom. Scoring well in an exam is also about 
how well students can ‘play’ the test. Second, 
student scores are biased. Even in math, a subject 


where there are clear right and wrong answers, two 
teachers will score the same math paper differently 
(Romagnano). Finally, in our experience, marks that 
students eam also depend on a number of school 
variables which are outside the control of teachers 
— from the availability of materials in the chemistry 
laboratory to the quality of books in the library. 


Thankfully, Sneha agrees with our reading of 
research as seen below. 


Sneha: “Hmm...I would hesitate to use popularity to 
measure teacher effectiveness. | am coming around 
to the view articulated in ADEPTS: 


Teacher Performance + Supporting factors 
(professional development, institutional backing, 
sufficient time for peer-learning) > Teacher 
effectiveness.” 


Vimal added, “Ves, and we know that performance, 
in turn, needs more than a competent teacher. li 
Tejinder was teaching in a class of 50 students, our 
conversation today would have been very different, 
right?” 


Afreen’s phone rang and she listened intently for a 
minute before hanging up, “Crisis time, have to rush 
for a school board meeting. Why don’t we meet 
again this Saturday in my office? Sneha, would you 
please propose a sample evaluation form based 
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(on our chat today and performance standards 
from ADEPTS? We will treat it as a starting point 
— incomplete and incomprehensive — but a much 
needed starting point. Later we will add the topic 
related dimensions.” 


As soon as Afreen left, Sneha put on a face and said, 
“Why is it always me who gets to do the first draft?” 


“Because you are going to be the next principal,” 
quipped Ashraf as they all burst into laughter. 


Finally, a key value of teacher evaluation is to think 
of it sincerely and playfully — with a healthy dose 
of laughter and banter. A wicked problem such as 


teacher evaluation and the pressure of it being used. 
to rate teachers on promotions can get serious. That 
is why treating it as a leaming experience works 
better for motivation than a one-shot judgement. 


We conclude the article with a summary of 
suggestions for teacher evaluation and also offer you 
the work-in-progress evaluation template that Sneha 
brought to the next meeting. We urge you to adapt, 
tweak, or modify the template. If you haven't as yet, 
do begin on this collaborative, messy, iterative, and 
playful journey of teacher evaluation. If you already 
have a system in place, it might be time to explore 
its philosophical underpinnings and talk more about 
‘good’ teaching. Our students deserve it. 


Suggestions for teacher evaluation 


© What ~ Demarcate based on CK, PCK, and GPK, 


© Who - Involve peer teachers for in-class observations, use student evaluation with caution, student scores, in 
isolation, are a poor measure. Engage the principal to disseminate learning, 
© Why — Inquire how you see the teacher and the role of teaching? Align everyone's thinking before evaluation. 


Discuss effectiveness and goodness. 


© How ~ Begin with self-review. Use tools for self-reflection, Use a mix of observation, interview, and 
documents, Remember that standards and tools are always interpreted. 


Teaching Evaluation Template (work in progress) 

Participants: Teacher being evaluated + evaluators: Peers from the same field + school principal 

1. It is essential that the evaluators are people who have expertise in the field and themselves have knowledge 
of Ck, GPK, and PCK — peer teachers are a great resource for this. 

2. School principals are an essential part of evaluation reflection meetings. They can disseminate the learning 
that emerges in these conversations. They can also relate the effects of a teacher's work in the classroom to 
the big picture, such as how it leads to actualization of the school vision. 

3. Besides observations, look at documents (student notebooks, lesson plan, images of the blackboard and 


groupwork) for each point below. 


Reflection questions for teachers 
(Associated standard from ADEPTS is written in the right column) 


How did the lesson go according to you? What went 
well? What would you do differently, if anything? Why? 


Organizational Dimension Of A School 
IA. Undertakes reflective practice] 


How much was the level of student engagement? To 
What extent were students able to recall, explain, and 
connect with the key concepts you were teaching? Any 
surprises while teaching? 


‘Cognitive Dimension of a school 
[1. Understands children & relates with them] 


Guidelines and conversation prompls for evaluation of teaching-learning 


lesson plan before observing the class? 


Is there a written lesson plan for the teaching of the lesso 


in? Did the evaluators have access to the teacher's 


To what extent was the content that was taught aligned 
with the curriculum? 


Cognitive Dimension of a school [2. Understands 
curriculum, content and prepares accordingly} 


Content Knowledge 
How accurate was the content taught? Were there 
factual errors? 


Cognitive Dimension of a school [2. Understands 
curriculum, content and prepares accordingly] 


u 


General Pedagogical Knowledge 


‘Cognitive Dimension of a school [3. Generates 
effective learning experiences (Uses contemporary 
methods with a focus on relationships and diversity)) 


What were the students doing during different sections 
of the lesson? How much of class talk was done by the 
students? 


[To ensure that student participation in the lesson 
gets discussed.) 


Did students ask questions or doubts? Did the teacher 
ask questions to probe student thinking? Did the 
teacher answer students’ questions in the lesson? 


Cognitive Dimension of a school [3. Generates 
effective learning experiences (Uses contemporary 
methods, with a focus on relationships and diversity)] 


Were the students engaged in group activities during 
the lesson? Was the furniture arranged to support group 
activities? What was the teacher doing when students 
were working in groups? 


Cognitive Dimension of a school [9. Manages! 
organizes the classroom to optimize learning] 


Were there students who were visibly disengaged 
during the lesson? How did the teacher interact with 
them? 


Cognitive Dimension of a school [5. Ensures learning 
for ALL/Creates a classroom for ALL] 


Pedagogical Content Knowledge 


Did the teacher use real life examples / examples from 
students’ experiences to build the connection between 
the content and the students’ understanding? 


[Buch as ELPS example from our case] 


Did the teacher use textbooks along with hands-on 
activities / TLM, conducting experiments, interactive 
videos, etc., for the students to engage with the 
content? 


Cognitive Dimension of a school [4. Uses materials 
effectively] 


Did the teacher continually check for student 
understanding and provide necessary corrections during 
the lesson? 


Cognitive Dimension of a school [11. Undertakes 
assessment and evaluation, and uses outcomes to 
improve learning] 


Next steps after evaluation 


What are thinking and behavioural takeaways that the teacher can use going forward from this evaluation? 
(in our example, Tejinder promised to think deeper about ratios and agreed to join the mathematics teachers 


association.) 


What are thinking and behavioural takeaways for evaluators? 


template of a sample evaluation form.) 


(in our example, the evaluators questioned the high importance given to student scores, and prepared a 


What are the takeaways for the school principal? 


abilities to the realization of school vision and culture.) 


(in our example, the principal kept linking the conversation to the school vision and the value of good math 


Resources 

© Shala Sidi: hips:lshaalasddi.niepa.ac.in/presentations hmllaaded 

* Argyris and Schan’s theory af leaming: huips//ined.arg/mabilchri- 
argyristheories-otactiancouble-loop-leaming.and-organizational 
learning 


‘+ ADEPTS: htps://prayatna.typepad.convle/adepts.paf 

‘© CETE (2022) Higher Order Teaching with Inclusion & Equity (HOTIE) 

* Shulman’s knowledge types: htips/ivww.avcu.eduhwebiles/patd 
shulman,pa 


Dr. Gopal Midha holds a PhD in Education from the University 
of Virginia and is the founder, shiksha ek khoj. He has taught 

math and English to grade 5 and 6 and Education Leadership to 
MA students at Tata Institute of Social Sciences (TISS), Mumbai 
Besides teaching, he loves theatre, film-making and storytelling 


which he uses in professional development 
workshops. He can be reached at 
<gopalmidhaggmail.com> 


Dr. Tanushree Rawat works at the Center of 
Excellence in Teacher Education, TISS, Mumbai as 
Research Coordinator for CLASTEM (an intemational 
project aimed at developing the capacities of 
teachers in Nigeria, Bhutan and Tanzania), and is 
also the instructor for the Education Leadership 

and Management course. She received her PhD in 
Educational Leadership and Policy Analysis from the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, USA. She can be 
reached at <Tanushree.rawata@tiss.edu> 


A commitment to assessment 


Ankita Diwekar-Kabra 


Photos courtesy: Fountainhead School, Surat 


‘he staff room at a well-known progressive 
Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE) 
school in North India was abuzz. The new principal 

had announced in a recent all-hands meeting 
about the teacher evaluation system that would 

be implemented from the current academic year. 
Just like the corporate sector, teachers would have 
a performance management system (PMS), which 
would include feedback from all stakeholders. The 
teacher's salary increment would be decided based 
on their overall performance. This announcement 
evoked mixed reactions from the staff, Sudha Tyagi, 
a teacher close to her retirement said, “This is yet 
another example of modemization and corruption of 
a noble profession.” “I don't mind being subjected 
to an evaluation. My students love me and | deliver 
results,” quipped Chitra Banerji, Richa Tandon, 
known to be a strict disciplinarian, was a bit nervous. 
“I get good results but don't know what students 
will say about me.” Mahesh Shankar, the chemistry 
teacher wondered aloud, “Will we get salaries 
comparable to a corporate job if we are evaluated?" 
Overall, the news had made all the teachers 

think about the way they did their job. Down the 
corridor, the school head, Radhika Raje, sat for a 
brainstorming session in the conference room with 


her team of principals, coordinators, and grade 
leaders. While the governing board had mandated 
that a PMS needed to be implemented in line with 
the National Education Policy (NEP), there was no 
clear direction of road map. Implementing a PMS 
would need a culture change, a growth mindset and 
most importantly, time. How would they do it? 


The imperative for change 
NEP 2020 proposes a robust merit-based structure 
that motivates and incentivizes teachers to do their 
best. It is true that teachers need to be effective 

to help students achieve their potential. Various 
research studies have shown a strong link between 
the quality of teaching and academic performance 
of students. Hence, for students to succeed, it is 
imperative that teachers succeed and that there are 
systems and processes in place to assess teachers in 
a fair and objective manner. However, designing a 
teacher evaluation system is by no means an easy 
task. The first non-negotiable step is a commitment 
to such a system. The governing board/school 
owners/ditectors need to acknowledge the necessity 
of a PMS for teachers. School leaders are already 
overworked. Implementing a PMS would mean 

that a sizable amount of time would be spent by 
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school heads, acaclemic leaders, grade coordinators, 
program coordinators, team leaders, etc., in 
observing, assessing, and coaching teachers. There 
needs to be release time for them to do this. Having 
established the need and the time commitment for 
a PMS, let's delve into one approach to effective 
implementation. 


Just as the key criterion of a school bus driver is to 
drive safely, the primary role of a teacher is to teach 
effectively. A master teacher wears multiple hats. 
She* is a subject expert and can deliver the subject 
matter in an engaging way. She is well prepared for 
class. She is a compassionate mentor and treats her 
students with care, respect, and dignity. Her classes 
are well-managed. Hence, it is evident that the most 
important factor to gauge a teacher's effectiveness is 
how they execute their core responsibility: effective 
teaching and nurturing a conducive classroom 
environment. It also is the trickiest and most time 
consuming to record, measure, and improve on. 
‘Triangulation of data or in other words, assessing 
through multiple channels is a good practice to be 
followed to capture feedback from all quarters. A 
teacher's self-assessment, classtoom observations by 
a school leader, and student feedback for the teacher 
all act as valuable tools, 


Self-assessment: This is the least threatening and 
possibly the most effective tool for enhancing 
teacher effectiveness. Using a high-quality mobile 
phone on a stand or a video camera, a teacher can 
be filmed in class. Later, the teacher watches her 
‘own class recording, She identifies things that went 


"Throughout this note “she” denotes both gonders and should be 
reac! as he or she’, unless the context specifically requires otherwise 


well and areas that she could do better in, She 
submits her reflection to her school principal. Such 
a method encourages introspection and personal 
growth, “I didn't realize I speak so fast.” “I notice 
that | gave the same student frequent chances to 
respond when | asked questions. | can be careful 
about this,” "I caught myself using the phrase ‘like 


you know’ several times while explaining a concept. 


| can avoid using such fillers,” are some reflections 
that came up when teachers at our school watched 
themselves in action. What better than the assessee 
herself identifying her strengths and areas that need 
improvement? 


Classroom observations: Considering time 
constraints, most schools can manage an academic 
leader doing a classroom observation once or twice 
a year. This could be a planned or a surprise visit, 
In case of a surprise visit, school leaders must be 
mindful of the fact that even the best teachers can 


have a bad day. So, a single class observation cannot 


be the basis of judging a teacher. Some questions 
to keep in mind when conducting a classroom 
observation are: 

+ Isthe teacher well-prepared for class in terms of 
content and resources? 

‘Are her instructions explicit? 

Does she use questioning strategies effectively? 
Is her language positive and polite? 


classes effectively? 
* Do students look engaged? 


Following any classroom observation, it's essential 
to conduct a debriefing meeting. In this session, 
the assessor can provide constructive feedback to 


Does she manage student behaviour that disrupts 


cree a 


the teacher, highlighting both ‘glows’ (aspects of 
teaching that were particularly effective) and ‘grows’ 
(areas where there is potential for improvement) 


Other than observing a full teaching period, leaders 
can also engage in what are called as “trust-based 
observations” (TBO). Regular or frequent classtoom 
observations (just popping in and out of the class for 
a few minutes) and reflective conversations form the 
basis of TBOs. TBOs are designed to be less fear- 
based and more trust-based. Reflective conversation 
is the secret sauce that makes these kinds of 
observations effective — informal, quick five-minute 
chats, where the leader affirms the teacher's strength 
and offers a few suggestions. Most importantly, 

such conversations establish a relationship of trust 
and psychological safety between the teacher and 
the principal. The teacher feels less intimidated 

to see school authorities on rounds and feels safe 

to take risks in the classroom with her teaching, 
methodology. 


Feedback from students serves as a crucial data 
point, offering valuable insights into the teacher's 
effectiveness. Using open-ended questions for older 
students, a smiley system or a yes/no/maybe system 
for younger students helps to capture feedback about 
the teacher's effectiveness. For the early years, patent 
feedback could also be considered as a data point as 
most young children share about their school day at 
home. 


Some questions that could be asked in a student 
feedback form include: 

1. Do you enjoy the teacher's class? 

2, Do you understand what she teaches you? 


3. Does she motivate you to do your best? 
4. Is the teacher fair towards all students? 


While analyzing student feedback, the assessor 
should keep in mind that this is a “point in time* 
feedback. Factors like recency influence the answers 
in such a feedback questionnaire either positively or 
negatively, 


While “effective teaching and nurturing a conducive 

classroom environment” would be the most 

important criterion in a PMS, there are other factors 

that should also be considered. Teamwork and 

professionalism is one such criterion reflecting 

a teacher's overall contribution to the school 

environment. Immediate colleagues/co-workers! 

team members teaching the same grade or subject 

can provide valuable insights about a teacher. Some 

questions to ask them would be: 

# Isthe teacher a good team player? 

* Does she synergize with her colleagues? 

* Does she meet deadlines? 

© Does she receive (and give) feedback from/to her 
co-workers? 

* Does she follow the organizational code of 
conduct? 

‘+ Isshe mindful about using leaves? 


Such responses can be collected in anonymous forms 
When the system is implemented initially. Over a 


period of time, as the community matures and gets 
Used to a growth mindset, teachers can be coached 
and empowered to give feedback to each other on an 
‘ongoing basis 


Another important factor to consider in the PMS is 
how much does the teacher engage in professional 
development? Does she take these learnings back to 
class? Does she demonstrate a learning disposition? 
However, it is quite challenging for an assessor 

to check on this unless they see it very evidently. 


Hence, while “professional development and 
implementation” can be a criterion, itis difficult to 
measure effectively. 


Together, these three criteria can capture the 

performance of a teacher effectively: 

1. Effective teaching and nurturing a conducive 
classroom environment 

2. Teamwork and professionalism 

3. Professional development and implementation 


The data collected for these criteria can be recorded 
for each teacher and used to make a professional 
judgment about the teacher’s performance. At our 
school, we mark each of these criteria on a scale of 
1 to 4 where 1 is poor and 4 is excellent. A fixed 
percentage to each criterion gives us a final rating for 
the teacher. This is then mapped to salary increment 
slabs where people with a rating of 3 or 4 are given 
a higher increment than teachers who are rated a 1 
or 2. A teacher who is ranked 1 probably needs to 
be given strong feedback and put on a performance 
improvement plan so that they can improve their 
overall effectiveness, 


Does such a system work? | would say it works 
fairly well. It does well to recognize and reward 
outstanding teachers and helps to provide a 
supportive environment for struggling teachers 

Is it 100% accurate and fair? Unfortunately, no, 
Recency effect, halo/horn effect, in-group bias or 
in-group favouritism are amongst the commonest 
cognitive biases that such a system is vulnerable to, 
Here, multiple data points (multiple observations 
by multiple assessors, feedback collected from 


students and colleagues two to three 
times in a year) help minimize the 
subjectivity of the process. Another 
roadblock to implementing a PMS 

is staff preparedness. The manner in 
which leaders communicate and set 

the expectations for the process plays 

a pivotal role. It's essential for them to 
convey that a single observation won't 
drastically alter a teacher's appraisal 
They need to effectively assure the staff 
that the overarching goal is to cultivate a 
collegial and professional work culture, 
Robust and clear communication 

from the top is crucial in this regard, 
Thirdly, leaders need to be trained to 
observe classes, give feedback, and 
record observations. At the end of the 
day, a somewhat effective PMS with 

its imperfections is still better than no 
teacher evaluation at all. A system where 
increments are a fixed percentage and 
purely offered on seniority fails to offer 
any real motivation for teachers to excel. 


My advice to Radhika Raje and her 
team would be to start with committing 
to the PMS process. Start with baby 
steps. It will take a couple of years to 
get it going and a couple more years 

to get it right. But over a period of 

time, if implemented with integrity, 
objectivity, and fidelity, the PMS process 
will cultivate a growth mindset in the 
teaching community and bring rewards 
in line with efforts and performance. 
Teachers will thrive in a culture where 
they feel trusted, empowered, and safe. 
Students will have a voice in giving 
feedback, teachers will be motivated to 
do their best and the school's trust index 
in the parent community will soar! A 
winning proposition for all stakeholders. 


‘The author is the co-founder of Fountainhead 
School in Surat. She is widely recognized 
asa pioneer in the fields of early childhood, 
primary, and secondary education, Her 
dedication and expertise have gamered her 
humerous awards, cementing her status as an 
award-winning educator and leader. Beyond 
her educational endeavors, Ankita is deeply 
passionate about personal development, 
‘yoga, Vedanta, travel, and reading. She 

can be reached at <ankita.kabra@ 
fountainheadschools.org > 


What makes for 
good observation? 


Meena Sriram 


AA sia octet she observer shold maint 
perfect immobility of the soul, so as not to take part in any 
manifestation of feelings in the actions of the children. There must 
be no manifestation of enthusiasm, pleasure, or joy, on the part of 
the observer.” She often mentioned that the observer must behave 
like a fly on the wall!! 


© The observer while in the classroom must avoid judging. The 
observer could take notes and leave the interpretation of the 
happenings in the classroom for until after the observation. 
The observer must be cautious not to entertain thoughts that 
tend to provide suggestions, conclusions, or prejudices, as they 
‘can hamper the quality of observations. The observations must 
be as is seen and not as interpreted! 

‘+ Itmust be remembered that during observation, only that 
part of the activity or session that was being observed needs 
to be focused upon. Most times, as part of observing class 
engagement, adults tend to scrutinize notebooks of children 
and provide answers or suggest ideas for activities oblivious to 
the fact that they are not participants and are merely observers! 

‘Most importantly, what needs to be remembered is the 
objective charted before the session. The purpose of 
‘observation and only that needs to be observed. Complete 
respect must be provided to the teacher at work and all the 
children who are part of the ecosystem 


Observing classes is by far the most difficult task as there are too 
many components which can be distracting. While one must 
listen to the teacher delivering the content, there should also 

be focus on the children to estimate the levels of engagement. 
Hence, observers must be skilled at multi-tasking and taking, 
mental notes without drawing conclusions. 


Listening to teachers and their instructions, are the instructions 
being interpreted as desired, are children able to meet the 
expectations of the teacher, the speed with which the children 
deliver their work, are there additional activities for those who 
finish fast, is there a special plan for those who need help, what 
about a backup plan in case of adversities...these are some areas 
of observations which need to be encapsulated. 


The author is the academic administrator with Chinmaya Education Cell 
and has about 28 years of teaching experience working with all age 
groups. She can be reached at <meenasriram@amail.com> 


Note: Read the full version of this article on www.teacherplus.org. 
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A STEP AHEAD 


Sporting horizons 


Neerja Singh 


major transformations in recent years, At the 

forefront of this brave new horizon is the new 
generation. The young are reshaping societal values, 
technology integration, and the overall engagement 
with sports. What are the multifaceted aspects that 
are driving this change? What are the perspectives 
of the next generation of athletes and fans? What are 
the key elements in the changing role of sports in a 
broader social context? 


T= dynamics of sports culture have undergone 


In the digital age, technology has completely 
changed the game, shaping the way fans interact, 
with sports in significant ways. The rise of digital 
platforms, social media, and streaming services has 
revolutionized the sports landscape. Gone are the 
days of traditional television broadcasts. Fans have a 
never before flexibility and accessibility to the world 
of sports with online streaming. Athletes are no 
longer distant figures, they have become influencers, 
offering fans direct access to their lives through 
platforms like Instagram, Twitter, and TikTok. 


This shift towards digital engagement has 
democratized content creation, turning 

fans into active contributors to the sports 
conversation. Fans now share highlights, 
provide commentary, and even create their own 
sports-related content, blurring the lines between 


athletes and their audience. This participatory culture 


has created a shared experience that goes beyond 
the confines of the game. There is a new sense of 
‘community in the world of sports. 


This new connectedness forms the basis for 
strong voices in favour of inclusivity and 
diversity, deemed imperatives by young, 
sportspersons, The new generation 
‘emphasizes the need for sports to be 

more representative and welcoming, 
transcending barriers of gender, race, 
sexual orientation, and physical abilities. 
This call for inclusivity extends beyond 
player rosters to leadership roles, coaching 
staff, and decision-making positions within 
sports organizations. 
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However, challenges continue to persist, with a 
continuing dissatisfaction regarding the industry's 
embrace of diversity. The historic bias favouring 
heterosexual cisgender males, for instance, remains 
evident, prompting figures like Lewis Hamilton and 
Jake Daniels to advocate for change within Formula 
1 and professional football. However, there are 
encouraging signs of progress, as demonstrated 

by the 2021 Tokyo Olympics, which marked a 
milestone as the most gender-equal in history. 


Initiatives such as "The See It Achieve It aim to 
support black, Asian, and minority ethnic players in 
the Women’s Super League, and influential figures 
like Megan Rapinoe continue to champion equality, 
applying pressure on the sports industry to evolve. 


‘The new generation is also reshaping the notion 

of competition in sports. While the traditional 
‘emphasis on winning holds strong, there is a growing 
appreciation for sports integrity, fair play, and the 
journey of self improvement. The hyper-competitive, 
Win-atall-costs mentality is being challenged, with 

a greater emphasis on the positive aspects of sports, 
such as teamwork, resilience, and personal growth. 
This shift reflects the desire for sports to be more than 
just a battleground for victories; it should also be a 
space for fostering values that extend beyond the 
scoreboard, The emphasis on the journey, learning, 
and camaraderie is indicative of a broader societal 

shift towards a more holistic and positive approach 
to competition. Competition today is being defined 
as a phenomenon beyond merely winning or losing, 


One of the major shifts emerging from this evolving 
sports culture has been athlete activism. Athletes 
are leveraging their platforms to address social 
and political issues, transcending the traditional 
boundaries of sports in potent ways. The willingness 
of athletes to be outspoken on issues they are 
passionate about challenges the notion that sports, 
and politics should remain separate. From racial 
justice to climate change, athletes are engaging in 
activism that resonates with 
the new generation of fans. 
Social media plays a pivotal 
role in this arena of social 
change, providing a direct 
line of communication to a 
global audience, Sports have 
moved beyond the confines 
of entertainment to become 
a powerful tool for social 
change. Athletes and sports 
organizations have begun to 
exercise a cultural impact well 
beyond the scoreboard 


The most heartening 
shift in the changing 
sports culture has 
been evident in 
the way mental 
health has come 
to be addressed 
within the athletic 
community. High-profile 
athletes like Simone Biles 
and Naomi Osaka openly 
discussing their struggles 
have sparked a broader 
and kinder conversation 


about mental health in sports. Younger individuals 
advocate for a more empathetic and supportive 
approach within the sports industry, challenging the 
perception that vulnerability is a weakness. 


This growing new recognition that athletes are 
human beings with emotional well-being needs is 
reshaping how sports organizations approach mental 
health support for their athletes. This is symbolic of a 
broader societal acknowledgment of the importance 
of mental well-being and a new commitment to 
dismantling the stigma surrounding mental health 
issues. 


The sports culture of the new generation is 
undeniably, a progressive and dynamic force, shaped 
by technological advancements, a commitment to 
inclusivity and diversity, a redefined approach to 
competition, athlete activism, and an expanded 
understanding of the role of sports in society. As 
these dynamics continue to push the sporting 
horizons, the sports landscape will likely witness 
further transformations. A new era of sports playing 

a potent catalyst for positive change and social 
progress is upon the world, 


As educators, an understanding of and acceptance of 
these reorientations in sporting culture can provide 
valuable insights into the evolving perspectives 

of the students they mentor. Itis time to create 
opportunities for discussions that go beyond the 
game, delving into themes of inclusivity, resilience, 
and the broader impact sports can have on society. 
Contemporary students will need help to shape 

their sports ecosystem based on the new values and 
aspirations, 


For India, this significant change in the global 

sports landscape is accompanied with a hectic 
transformation in its infrastructure. The combined 
efforts of the government, private entities, and the 
growing interest among the people are driving the 
nation towards sporting excellence on the global 
stage. Indian sports are on the brink of a new era, 
marked by rising talents, enhanced infrastructure, and 
a fervent embrace of diverse disciplines. A promising 
horizon beckons the Indian athletes. 


The author is a Generational Diversity Speaker, author of 
four generational books and a consultant on working with 
Genz; leading with Social Impact and Suicide Prevention 
& Destigmatisation. A millennial in spirit, with the benefit 
of hindsight, she uses her 37 years in media and education 
to help harness generational diversity at work and at home. 
She can be reached at 
hitpsvwww.linkedin.comfin/neerja-singh/. 
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ECOWATCH 


C is for climate change 


he case of climate change no 
Tice needs to be advocated. 

We are breathing in and 
breathing out the consequences of 
tampering with natural resources 
over centuries, Deconstructing 
climate change in classrooms can 
both be intimidating and frustrating, 
Research has shown that for students 
to absorb climate change better it 
needs to be made personally relevant 
with a thrust on positive and doable 
everyday actions. It also needs them 
to develop an awareness of global 
phenomena, interact with scientists 
and experts, and design projects to 
address any critical aspect of climate 
change or to offer solutions. Also, 
to keep the conversation going 
forward, climate change needs to be 
incorporated into the curriculum in a 
subject-agnostic manner and rely on. 
cross-curricular activities, 


Educators have an enduring 
influence on the values and attitudes 
of learners. And the four walls of 

a classroom also have enormous 
scope for educating students with 
the conceptual understanding as 
well as the language to articulate 
the issues around climate change. 
Teachers can equip them to think 
about how they can take collective 
action to surmount the unrelenting 
environmental issues 


Here is a calendar full of activities for 
each month aligned with achievable 
goals which educators, students, and. 
parents can follow to bring about the 
much-needed change where each 
person’s emissions are reduced and 
empowerment is increased. 


Sanjhee Gianchandani 


Read and reflect 
This is the first month of the year. Let's begin by getting 
to know a little more about the environment. Earlier 
climate sciences were always blanketed under 
non-fiction and populated by dry books filled with 
hard data and factual content, But the 21" century 
hhas seen a rise in fictional books that talk about the 
various facets of climate change in interesting formats 
and heartening ways. Some good books in this ‘cli-’ or 
“green fiction’ genre are: 
2 Water Stories from around the World by various authors 
So You Want to Know About the Environment, Bijal Vachharajani 
D Trash! On Ragpicker Children and Recycling, Gita Wolf and 
‘Anushka Ravishankar 
(QD My Big Book of Global Warming edited by Geeta Dharmarajan 
(@ Grandfather Goes On a Strike, K.S. Nagarajan 


After reading these books, make sure to initiate some form of 
reflection with the students. Making posters, notices, and writing 
letters to the editor, or newspaper articles as is common to the 
‘syllabus’ is NOT recommended. We want students to personalize 
and internalize their experiences of climate change, You could ask 
them to write a postcard to the sun perhaps asking it why it is angry 
with humans, an email to the clouds appreciating their funny shapes, 
4 poem on a river's feelings on being filled with garbage, or a thank- 
You note to a tree, Students should also be encouraged to critically 
think about questions such as who owns the oceans or what would 
happen if garbage dumps overflow and block the roads, 


aay The right choice 


This month let us teach students to make sustainable choices. The best 
way to do this is to make ita strong value in your home and school 
ecosystem. To live sustainably, students must be educated about what a 
carbon footprint is. Then, they should be asked to measure their carbon 
footprint using a website such as https://Abilliontrees.com/carbon-oifsets- 
credits/carbon-ecological-footprint-calculators/kids/. This will help them. 
gauge how their tiny individual actions fit in a larger chain of 


events which constantly damage the environment. Students 
understand the importance of anticipating the long-term 
impacts of their everyday actions and re-evaluating them in 


the context of the climate crisis, Some actions which they 
can observe and change around them in this regard are as 
follow: 


on eee 


Educating students about climate change is not 

an excuse to reinforce a falsely positive reality, 

but to focus on student-oriented curricula where 

students have agency and can visualize themselves 

with their skills and talents as having the potential to 

be climate warriors in a multi-faceted problem, This month 

let students tackle the problem of energy conservation by 

following simple steps: 

1. Switching off lights, fans, and other devices when not 
in use. Unplugging gadgets such as TV, microwaves, 
washing machines, etc,, after use. 

2, Setting the AC temperature to 25 degrees and using it 
judiciously by sharing it with family members. Ensuring 
that multiple devices are not in use at the same time 
and setting them to ‘power saving mode’. 

3, Taking the help of an adult and checking the ‘energy 
efficiency’ of all the electronic items in the house. 

4, Discarding old electronic devices which could 
consume more power because of their internal wear 
and tear, 

5, Reducing dependency on electronics. Using natural 
techniques to stay warm (using blankets, wearing 
enough woollens, consuming hot liquids) in winters 
and cool (drinking natural coolants, opening windows, 
‘wearing light coloured clothes) in summers, Waiting 
for the washing machine/dishwasher to be full before 
running it. 

6. Asking parents to invest in solar geysers and appliances 
which run on clean energy. Using appliances which 
work on reusable/rechargeable batteries. 

7. Reducing your digital footprint and engaging in 
physical activities instead. 

8. Not placing the fridge next to devices that radiate heat 
and also not keeping the fridge door open for too long. 

9, Using electric kettles to heat water instead of a stove. 

10.Helping parents cook one-pot meals and not using all 
the burners of the stove simultaneously. 


Apri 


fen to the buzz 
A 2022 report by the United Nations (UN) found 
that countries around the world are failing to live 
up to their commitments to fight climate change, 
pushing Earth toward a future marked by more 
intense flooding, wildfires, drought, heat waves, 
and species extinction. Children and young in 
particular are feeling the effects — both physical and 
emotional — of a warming planet. Unfortunately 

for most students in the country, climate education 
is limited to piecemeal mentions in curricula and 
the fragmented efforts of individual educators. This 
‘month let us make students a part of the 

global dialogue on climate change by 
recommending some useful TED talks 

and podcasts which talk to them in 

their language. 


TED Talks 

9. We Need to Track the World's Water Like We 
Track the Weather by Sonaar Luthra addresses 
the problem of water shortage and suggests 
forecasting before the world’s water reservoir 
dries up completely. 

91 The climate change by Prasiddhi Singh is 
a talk by the child prodigy which urges action 
rather than passive listening, 

9 In What's Hidden Under the Greenland Ice 
Sheet? by Kristin Poinaris the glaciologist 
uncovers the catastrophic consequences of the 
rapid melting of Greenland’s ice sheet and its 
aftermath on millions of lives. 


Podcasts. 

9) The Big Melt “Episode 1: The Tipping Points" 
from Earth Rangers/Gen-Z Media is a podcast 
with an immersive look into climate change 
over a series of episodes, The host interviews 


climate scientists, activists, 


and others to learn how 
they engage with climate 


1, Introducing “Meatless Mondays” or 7. 


any other day of the week. 

2. Buying water soluble detergents, 
shampoos, soaps, etc., which are 
sustainably packaged. 

3. Saying NO to single-use plastic items: 
bottles, straws, containers 

4, Taking along your cups/water bottles! 
thermos flasks on long journeys 

5. Reusing face wipes to wipe furniture, 
etc. Buying natural makeup and 
skincare products. 

6. Taking cloth/jute bags when you go 
shopping 


Reusing kitchen water to water plants. 
Also, the water used to boil chickpeas 
can be used to knead flour; pasta water 
can be added back to the sauce, etc. 


. Going paperless wherever possible! 


Opting for e-statements for credit 
cards, e-bills for purchases, and email 
correspondence. Not printing boarding 
passes or tickets or anything which can 
be managed digitally. 


. Using wooden chopping boards 


instead of plastic ones. Using tea 
leaves instead of tea bags. 


10.Not buying shiny gift-wrapping paper. 


change in their own lives. 
9 Tumble, Science “What 
to Do About Trash?” 

Trash is one of the biggest 
problems on the planet. 
This podcast has surprising 
information on the same. 


Again, like with reading, 
make sure you do some 
post-listening exercises 
with the kids in the form of 
discussions or roleplays. 
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Upcycle your way to glory 


Upcyeling is a technique in which one can repurpose 
‘ld items to create something new. The environmental 
benefits of upcycling are massive, aside from 
minimizing the volume of discarded materials and 
waste being sent to the landfill each year, it also 
reduces the need for production, which means a 
reduction in pollution, greenhouse gas emissions, and a 
conservation or judicious use of global resources. This month let 
students get creative and use their old and waste items to create 
something entirely new. Here are some quick ideas: 
1. Making bird feeders using old plastic bottles, egg cartons, and 
containers. 
Melting soaps to make shower gels (which can be used for 
home cleaning). 

. Melting broken crayons to make bigger/rainbow crayons in new 
shapes or candles, 

. Planting seeds in old/broken bottles, bowls, etc. 

5. Redesigning an old T-shirt. Making curtains/cushion covers 
Using old sarees/dupattas. Making shorts from an old pair of 
jeans. 

. Creating craft items such as wind chimes, greeting cards, pen 
holders using paper towel rolls, wooden spoons, stones, etc. 

~. Making gift-wrapping paper by decorating old chart paper or 
newspaper. 

Creating small lamps or lanterns using tin cans or old paint cans. 

Using old cardboard boxes or shoe boxes to make coasters or 

pet liter spaces. 

10.Making wall art using small locks, keys, magnets, and pieces of 
jewellery which are no longer in use, 


a 
9. 


June 


Measure the drips and drops 
This month let’s focus on water 
conservation, Teach students 
the differences between direct 
Water usage and indirect 
6, Water usage. (Direct water use 
is when you turn on a tap or 
hose for water. Some examples 
include brushing teeth, showering, or 
flushing the toilet. Indirect water is needed 
to produce, grow, or manufacture the items 
we use every day), and give them tips for 
sustainable water usage and plummeting 
their water footprint. 
1. Turning off the tap while brushing. 
2. Taking a bath using buckets instead 
of showers. Using a bucket instead of 
a hose pipe to water plants and using 
reused water. Take shorter baths, 
3. Asking your parents to get showerheads 
or flow restrictors installed on taps 
or simply foot taps to reduce water 
consumption. 
4. Limiting the washing of clothes and. 
utensils to only in full load or as 
necessary. 


Crack the code 


‘Amrita Chandra Raju, Principal of the Hyderabad Public Schoo! opines, “As educators, we need to figure 
ut how to integrate climate-relevant topics and discussions at every grade level. Introducing the subject 
to students as young as kindergarteners, not just in science class but also in the arts, world languages, 
social studies, and physical education can be a game-changer. There is a greater need for emphasis on 
interdisciplinary climate change education; the students should also 

learn about the policies and solutions that are being proposed to address 
climate change, such as renewable energy, carbon pricing, and sustainable 


agriculture." 


and a 3D globe to create interesting learning activities, 


The UN has come up with 17 Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) which 
should be discussed and analyzed actively in the classroom. One way to 
integrate climate education in spaces beyond sciences and social sciences 
and into the way of mathematics, physics, and data sciences is to get 
students to look at graphs, charts, and other environment-elated data and 
interpret them as per their sensibilities. They could also be asked to collect 
and map their data on any one aspect related to the environment. Many tools 
such as Climate Reanalyzer are available online which have not only climate data but also interactive maps 


5. Not disposing of paints, spices, 
medicines, and detergents down the 
sink as they reach water bodies and 
disrupt marine life 

6. Asking your parents to get any leaks in 
taps or faucets fixed. 

7. Eating less processed foods and meat 
Producing these foods, sugars, and 
coffee beans involves a lot of water and 
water is also needed for their packaging. 

8, Wearing sustainable fabrics. Producing 
denims for instance requires a lot of 
water. Also, washing tough fabrics 
wastes water. 

9, Asking your parents to use eco-friendly 
cleaning products. Using baking soda, 
vinegar, and lemon to clean can help 
save many gallons of water every day. 

10.Not washing rice, dals, fruits, or 
vegetables under running water. 


July 


From trash to treasure 
Anita Rampal, former dean of the Faculty of 
Education at Delhi University, says* that instead 
of relegating the topic to a separate textbook, 
there is. a need to integrate it with existing subjects 
so that it runs through the entire curriculum. Climate change and 
related topics such as the biodiversity crisis and ecological justice 
are very important to understand, but they are also abstract and 
challenging. It's not enough to preach moral messages or give 
definitions, These concepts and issues need to be woven into 
whatever you teach, 


This month impart the skill of waste management. Many 
households, public places, and schools in India have separate 
bins for dry and wet waste. But the practicable skill to be learnt 
this month is composting. Including students in the process would 
sensitize them to environmental consciousness and make their 
contributions tangible, 


To make a magical compost, ask kids to identify waste as green and 
brown waste and add 50% of each type. 


Reusing dropped ice cubes to water : = = 
plants Deon foods inthe Ti Ea | Co 
microwave instead of using running. 
ae ~ Grass, leaves, small twigs | ° Any meat products 
+ fash Snipe 
" Vegetable and fruit peels * Animal waste: 
™ Coffee or tea residues * Diseased plants 
"* Wood shavings/sawdust Metal products 
rere ee oct 
(shredded) 
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Green today, greener tomorrow 
All educational institutions in India 
should make their campuses carbon 


When students use this compost as a valuable resource in their 
gardens, they will realize the significance of their actions and make 
a real difference. 


hitps/iwww-bbe.com/news/worldasia-india 59173478 


neutral by 2030 to help the country 


achieve the target of net-zero 

‘emissions by 2070, former 

environment minister 

Prakash Javadlekar 

said. What would be a 

better way to achieve 

this other than by 

planting trees? This 

‘month teach students 

to plant, take care of a plant 

and observe its growth. Here 

are the steps you could get them 

to follow: 

* For water plants, such as the 
money plant, just add a part of 


the stem (with some leaves) to water and watch it bloom. 
Remember to change the water every 8-10 days. 
* For plants that need soil, such as the tomato plant: 

‘© Put the compost in your pot. 

©. Diga really deep hole in the pot using a stick or 
trowel. 

‘0. Pop your tomato plant seedling in the hole and fil it 
with more compost. 

© Stick a bamboo cane in the soil next to the plant so it 
has support as it grows, when it gets taller you can tie 
it gently to the cane with a string. 

‘© Water it well and often, tomatoes love moisture and 
sunlight. 

© After about eight weeks you'll be able to pick your 
juicy tomatoes and enjoy! 


eaEy Drive the change 


‘An activity that is bound to solidify the importance of waste 
management while instilling the virtue of action in your 
child is organizing or participating in neighbourhood clean- 
up drives. This month let us focus on organizing at least one 
such drive. 


Teachers can organize these fairly 
easily in the schools. Parents can“) 4 
get motivated kids to do itin their \ 4. 
neighbourhood or extend it to a 

beach clean-up drive if they're 
staying in a coastal area. The drive 
can also be a plantation drive to 
plant trees at designated points in 
time, These drives create immediate 
results with long-lasting effects. The students work together 
to remove garbage from designated sites, taking care that 
disposal of that garbage is managed responsibly. They also 
help instill appreciation of the community in the students’ 
minds and encourage them to take care of their surroundings 
‘on an ongoing basis. Here is a quick clean-up checklist that 
students can use, 


Rubber gloves 

Hand sanitizer 

First-aid kit 

Garbage bags 

Garbage grabbers 

3 garbage bins — trash, recyclables, hazardous waste 


SSeggq 


Get a-way with waste 


As we reach the end of the calendar 
year, itis important to reinforce the 3Rs 
in practical ways. Students are aware 
of these terms in the technical textbook 
language. It is now time to 

inculcate these skills in 

the everyday lives of 

students, 


We have already 

learnt about the 

several ingenious ways 

to reuse, revamp, and 

repurpose or upcycle used 

items. This month the keyword is ‘reduce’, 

We need to reduce our use of resources to 

pave the way for a greener planet, 

1. Recognize the differences between 
‘needs’ and ‘wants’. Buy new items 
only when ‘needed’. 

2. Ask yourself how items can be used 
again before throwing them away. Buy 
durable and eco-friendly items. 

3. Take small portions of food and serve it 
without spilling. 

4. Take the help of an adult to store 
leftover food properly in the fridge. 
Then, learn how to repurpose old food 


Seek and find 
Studies have unswervingly shown that there . 
are positive well-being outcomes from a close 

connection to nature. Our relationship with nature 


— how much we notice, think about, and appreciate 
our natural surroundings — is vital for forming our 
perspective on how we can protect and safeguard 
it. This month ensure that your students have lots of 


asking them to comment on something they find 
beautiful or out of place. 

encouraging them to respond to the natural world 
through art, poetry, dance, or music, 


Apart from this, get students to find out about 
natural phenomena progressively. For instance, lab 


opportunities to spend periods 

of quality time outside. This 

could be at a local park or 
seaside. Support them to engage 
by: 

+ sitting quietly, using all of 
their senses to actively take 
in the world around them, 

+ asking them questions on 
how being close to nature 
makes them feel and what 
their predominant sense is. 


activities can be one of the most effective ways to 
show children how global warming works on an 
accessible scale. In science lessons, do simulations 
‘on the greenhouse effects using plastic wrap to 
trap the sun's heat. Charcoal can be used to show 
how black carbon from air pollution can speed up 
the melting of ice. The idea is not to set in an ‘eco. 
anxiety’ but to open up a dialogue, help students 
think in the right direction, and creatively come up 
with solutions. 
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items such as rotis to make new dishes such as 
wheat strips with veggies. 

5, Tell your parents to buy items in bulk to reduce 

packaging waste, 

Carry cloth napkins, your water bottle, and lunch 

to school. 

7. Minimize buying fruits and vegetables. Grow 
them at home as far as possible. 

8, Print on both sides of the paper and only when 
very necessary. If this is not an option, use the 
plain side to draw or make lists 

9, Reuse rags to clean your home, Old clothes can 
also be reused in many ways. 

10.Buy second-hand furniture if possible, otherwise i 
may end up in a landfill. 


Recycling is a method of creating new items from 
Used materials or old products. Mostly, this cannot bq 
done at home, But we can ensure the following: 

1, Give old electronic items to e-waste collection 
centres, 

2, Make compost pits at home using kitchen waste. 

3. Maintain separate bins for recyclable and non- 
recyclable items. 

4, Buy items from companies which are ecologically} 
conscious in their production and packaging. 
Always check their ‘green credentials’ before 
making a purchase, 

5. Collect rainwater for later use. 

6. Repair broken items instead of tossing them away. 

7. Donate the items you think cannot be reused or 

recycled, 

Use pens with refills instead of buying new pens 

every week, Books can also be passed on to 

younger siblings or needy students after use. 

9, Newspapers can be recycled to make paper 
maché, for covering items, or as placemats, 

10.Flowers and leaves can be dried up and 
powdered to make organic colour for Holi. 


Climate education helps students cultivate a culture 
of mindfulness as well as a sense of ownership and 
commitment to the climate crisis. Students across the 
world are pushing climate change to the foreground 
of global attention. A report by The Hindu says that, 
while 78% of young Indians feel equipped to battle 
climate change issues, only 60% have had a chance 
to participate actively in climate action. So, it is ime 
that we leverage the power of our youth to influence 
future generations and transmute their powerful 
resilience into sustainable resolve and help them 
innovate solutions to contest the climate challenge. 
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——— TEACHING Practice ————___ 


TREAT 


Theatre for Reinforcing Education And Teaching 


Kalpana Sharma 


Benjamin Franklin once said, “Tell me and | forget, 
teach me and I remember, involve me and I learn.” 


ne of the key problems with traditional 
O English language learning is creating an 
illusion of learning. We as educators tend 
to focus on increasing vocabulary and sentence 
structures but do not give students an opportunity 
to apply what they have leamt, Students struggle to 
recall the new words and sentences they have learnt 
and without having the opportunity to apply what 
they have learnt over a period of time, they are likely 
to forget much of what they have been taught. 


After a month-long immersive theatre workshop, | 
realized that this key problem could be tackled and 
worked upon. We got an opportunity to work with a 
group of high energy class 8 students and decided to 
do The Elephant and the Tragopan by Vikram Seth 
from his famous collection, Beastly Tales from Here 
and There. These poems are reflective in nature and 
hold amusing perspectives, drawing sometimes scary 
parallels between humans and animals 


It was decided that this theatre workshop would be 
used for the purpose of learning and we would keep 
ourselves away from showcasing. Every child would 
be a part of the play and children who essentially 
don’t get a chance to come in the forefront would be 
encouraged to make their way. 


Over the course of time, | realized that there were 
several benefits which fell on the plate. As an English 
teacher, | could see a transformation happening in 
many students, They were at much more ease and 
felt connected with the language. It was heartening 
to see them developing their communication skills. It 
Was an integration of both verbal and nonverbal 


Verbal 
pronunciation, 
vocabulary, grammar, 
listening, fluency 


Nonverbal 
cultural aspects, group 
work abilities, and self- 
confidence 


‘The purpose of learning was met and it so happened 
that each one of them out of a bunch of 40 was 
involved and learning was flowing effortlessly. 

There was a TOTAL PHYSICAL RESPONSE FROM 
each child as if all learning styles were given apt 
attention to. The house during the night, morning, 
and weekends would buzz with heavy dialogues and 
vocabulary. 


Suddenly a house where the house parent would 
struggle to make children speak in English was sorted 
out. Not only this, as students recalled the events of a 
particular act or the feelings it provoked within them, 
itacted as an effective memory trigger, and they were 
able to build connections between the act and the 
language learnt within, 


Kalpana Sharm 


“You also have to do new things that make 
you go beyond yourself, so there are new 


experiences, and of course it is funny.” 
~A student 


Knowing oneself ~ The key roles were of the 
elephant and the tragopan. The role of the tragopan 
was assigned to a boy who was extremely shy and 
lacked confidence. Nothing appeared to be working 
with him all this while. He would feel a disconnect 
with the language and as an educator | would feel 
helpless. But this particular role helped him unlace 
himself. He had to be an up-stander as Tragopan. 

He had to perform something very dramatic, he 

had to shed tears, raise his voice, Here he learnt 

all this through techniques and training, and in the 
process discovered in himself some hidden feelings 
This way he got in touch with himself. After the 
final performance, this boy was someone else, His 
voice base had increased, he looked straight into the 
face while speaking and felt comfortable with the 
language. It appeared as if a catharsis had happened 
for him during the process of the play. 


‘As an English teacher I have struggled with two 
major challenges. | have always tried to craft ways to 


make learning memorable and also at the same time 
improve students’ functional communication skills. 
This month-long experience gave answers to my 
questions and | thought to take advantage of students’ 
high energy levels. This bunch had enjoyed the 
process and it had an alluring impact on them. The 
problem was that they were not able to sit down for 
grammar and vocabulary drills. | thought of making 
them write small skits that incorporate the target 
language. 


Let your students take the lead 
| saw it as an opportunity for the students to learn 
in a relaxed environment that allowed them to take 
the lead. My students could become screenwriters, 
directors, actors, story board artists, costume 
designers, and technical experts. 


Read, rewrite, rehearse, set up, dress-up...perform! 
The pre-task phase 
Read, rewrite 


Performing phase 
Set up, dress-up...perform! 
After one month 


Paraphrasing and script | After the vacation, each child read their script in 
writing was done in | class. Exchange of feedback happened. Thereafter the | of preparation and 

class, children selected their groups. We had a total of eight _| cooperative work, students 
groups with five members each. The group was free to_| delivered their scripts in 
make any further modifications. The thumb rule was __| front of the whole school 
that each individual had to interact in the performance} during morning assembly. 
and the total duration of the performance had to be 
10 minutes. Students practised the performance task 
together and helped each other with it. 


During these pre-task 
sessions, students 

got into groups and 
selected the story they 
wanted to perform in 
class. They wrote a 
script together. Once —_| They were required to perform in front of the class 

the script was finished, | under time pressure since a limit of 10 minutes to 

we read itin class and | carry out the performance was set. They were not 
necessary feedback was | permitted to keep text or notes during the performance. 
exchanged. This increased the complexity of the task, but it also 
encouraged them to work harder. During this phase, 
Vacation work-Children | students performed in front of the class while their 
were asked to read the | peers and teacher observed them and made a few 
supplementary reader | comments about a series of aspects related to grammar, 
during the holidays, pick | pronunciation, intonation, vocabulary, creativity, and 
upastory and writea | acting. 

script on it 
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ee 
was writing the play. | would write jokes and 
as an after check wait if they made people 
laugh or not. | found this really thrilling.” 


— A student 


As the second term ended and this project came 
to an end, | was able to determine the following 
outcomes: 


1) The students were told that the duration of the 
performance should not exceed 10 minutes; this 
posed a challenge for them. They were forced to 
condense their scripts in a coherent and concise 
‘manner, retaining the most relevant details and 
excluding the insignificant ones. 

2) This resulted in well-structured and creative 
descriptions that held the audience's attention. 

3) Students employed relevant and often new lexis 
throughout their presentation, which implied that 
their vocabulary had expanded, 

4) The use of different grammar constructions was 
also present in the texts they delivered and the 
degree of fluency increased. They felt more 
confident. 

5) Students’ feedback to other participants was 
meaningful and constructive and they all took 
notes of what their classmates were suggesting as 
improvement measures 

6) Finally, as a result of the above-mentioned 
aspects, language learning motivation had 
probably increased. Their juniors also started 
looking up to them and wanted to do something 
similar. | was also teaching one section of class 6 
then. They had written different forms of poems 
during the vacation and I tried to trigger them 
by asking them to create a storyline where all 
poems are a part of the storyline. They were 
super excited and welcomed the idea. Soon a 
story emerged and the vacation poetry work 


“East, West, North, South, 
Everywhere you look out. 
You see greenery everywhere, 
And all the children do play fair. 
Gokul, RR, Varuna, Riverside, 
These are the Hostels we live beside. 

Some special places like dispensary, office, sst field 
and dining hall, Some special classes like visual arts, 
tabla, music and basketball. 

This is our school, It’s very cool!” 


A poetic description of Rajghat by one of the students, 
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got converted into a script. They were further 
challenged to ensure that each one of them is a 
part of the play. They ensured that and we were 
able to take up the final performance “Rajghat* 
to the assembly. This time I was also given a role. 
‘Their excitement didn’t end here and they wanted 
to come up with a second season of it. 


‘The entire process in both the cases consisted of 
creating a play within a task-based framework in 
which students read, (rewrote, spoke, reasoned, 
interacted, and worked together with their peers in a 
dynamic group project with the support of a written 
script and the guidance of their teacher. Using theatre 
as a methodology, the process was leamer-centered, 
This aided in motivating and making the students 
more responsible, The greatest merit of this method 
\Wwas that students became more confident in their use 
of English by experiencing the language in operation 


While it is true that stories and drama are already 
being used in language classrooms around the world, 
to unlock the full potential of drama within English 
language learning, itis essential to write stories with 
the purpose of improving language skills. Rather than 
engaging students in incidental language learning, 
we can purposefully craft an interesting and varied 
language curriculum that integrates key target 
language into our stories and scripts. This makes 

the learning process much more effective because 
we can pitch stories and scripts to meet the spe 
needs of our students. 


William Shakespeare claimed that — 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. 

‘As You Like It Act 2, scene 7,139-143 


If we agree with this then for sure we need to be 
creating more opportunities for our young leamers. 
We need to craft methods to use English with our 
students in intriguing and useful ways. 


The author has taught for more than two decades in 
different places and grades. Her experience with under- 
resourced schools and educational colleges makes her 
realize that we need to work with children to address their 
different leaming needs, especially at school. She teaches 
English and has deep interest in inclusive education. She is 
currently working as Junior School Headmistress at Rajghat 
Besant School. She can be reached at 
<Kalpanasharma@rajghatbesantschool.org> 
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lusration: Soumya Menon 


1 your Way to school, an aggressive driver 
OO: you and overtakes your car. As you 

reach the school gates, a parent is yelling at 
a child for having forgotten his science project. When 
you head upstairs, you stumble and drop a sheaf of 
papers. Two high-schoolers scramble downstairs 
without pausing to help. As you enter the staffroom, 
a colleague recommends a pimple cream you might 
use. You open your laptop and there’s an email from 
the coordinator saying that students in your grade 6 
geometry class are too loud and boisterous. 


During the first period, when you're working with 
positive and negative integers with grade 7, Vikas 
acts up yet again. He flings a notebook in your 
direction and as you duck to avoid it, you stub 
your toe on a desk. While most students look up in 
alarm, Vikas and his two buddies smirk. You heave 
a sigh. Though nothing is terribly wrong with your 
life, it could be a lot better if the world was a more 
compassionate place. 
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‘And, as teachers we owe it 
~, to our students, to society 
~~" and to ourselves to sow the 
seeds of compassion. However, 
as this anecdote illustrates, it's not as simple as 
adding a couple of lessons on compassion to the 
curriculum. Sociologists, Peter Kauiman and Janine 
Schipper, point out in Teaching with Compassion 
that teaching about compassion doesn’t imply that 
we're “teaching with compassion.” Only if we model 
compassion, in the way we treat our students, our 
colleagues, and ourselves can we expect children to 
emulate it. 


What is compassion and does it differ from empathy? 
In his book, The War for Kindness, Stanford 
psychologist, Jamil Zaki, delineates the shades and 
textures of these emotions. Cognitive empathy 

refers to understanding another's feelings, whereas 
emotional empathy involves sharing another's 
feelings. And, empathic concern or compassion is 
emotional empathy coupled with a desire to alleviate 
another's pain or suffering. Further, rather than being 
unchangeable or fixed, empathy and compassion are 
skills that can be cultivated. 


THE 7 Cs 


that you care 


Aruna Sankaranarayanan 


‘As Kaufman and Schipper remind us, teaching 
with compassion is “always a work in progress.” 
Further, as there are myriad ways in which we may 
exhibit compassion, be it in our thoughts, words, 
or deeds, there is no single or right method by 
which teachers may infuse more compassion into 
their classrooms. However, Kaufman and Schipper 
offer eight principles or practices which teachers 
may incorporate into their teaching to create safe, 
sanguine, and stimulating learning spaces, 


The first practice is to approach teaching, each day, 
with a beginner's mind. Instead of being reined in by 
‘assumptions, biases, or boredom, a beginner's mind 
is open to exploring, experimenting, and expanding. 
By retaining a child-like wonder, we communicate 
to students that we value their contributions and that 
their perspectives matter. Further, when we adopt a 
beginner's mind and exhibit an openness to learning, 


we model lifelong learning for our students. We also 
don’t hold on to resentments and grudges based on 
previous experiences and allow each student to shine 
afresh. 


Following the famed Golden Rule wherein we treat 
others the way we would like to be treated sets the 
stage for a compassionate classroom. Of course, we 
also need to put ourselves in our students’ shoes 

to understand their points of view. As Paulo Freire 
warns in the Pedagogy of the Oppressed, when 
people who are ‘subjugated’ achieve “some degree 
of power,” they need to “actively resist” perpetuating 
cycles of oppression, Reflecting on our school days 
to when we felt scared, vulnerable, or humiliated by 
a teacher may help us treat our students respectfully. 
Further, as teachers are all too human, we may 
disparage or hurt students inadvertently. To mitigate 
the impact of these stressors on our students, we may 
encourage them to approach us, both within and 
outside the classroom, if they want to discuss any 
issue. We also need to reassure them that they will 
be heard in a non-judgmental and safe space, 


No doubt, teaching is a stressful job and teachers 
face many hurdles. From recalcitrant students, to 
unreasonable parents, to pressure from management 
to produce stellar results, often with a paucity 
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of resources, teaching comes with its own trials 

and tribulations. But rather than shy away from 
them, Kaufman and Schipper urge us to learn from 
adverse experiences. And that includes having self- 
‘compassion for ourselves when the going gets tough. 
Having compassion for yourself doesn’t make you 
selfish in the least. On the contrary, only if you are 
compassionate towards yourself, will you be able to 
extend it to others. Further, when we are overcome 
by strong negative emotions, we may step back 
from ourselves and observe our emotions non- 
jucgmentally, knowing that all feelings are transient. 
Each time we do this, our emotions gradually loosen 
their grip over us. 


Probably one of the most challenging aspects of 
teaching with compassion is to embody humility. 
Though teachers are presumed to be repositories 

of knowledge, we always need to put students’ 
“growth, development, and well-being” over and 
above ourselves. That means leaving our egos at the 
threshold when we enter our classrooms, When a 
student asks a question that we're unsure of, rather 
than seeing it as a threat to our expertise, we need to 
acknowledge that everyone’s knowledge, including 
the teacher's, has limits. As we research and find out 
the answer, we model how learning is a continual 
process. When we make a mistake, we need to 
acknowledge and apologize gracefully. And, ifa 
situation warrants, there's no shame in revealing our 
vulnerabilities. For example, sharing that you failed 
‘an exam yet managed to do fine in life, may just be 
the balm that a dejected student needs, 


‘As a compassionate teacher, you also need to keep a 
pulse on the chemistry of the classroom, making sure 
that students are comfortable, alert, and participative 
You need to focus both on individual students 

and group dynamics. Knowing student names and 
something unique about each one goes a long way 
in fostering bonds between the teacher and pupils. 
Likewise, try to promote interactions between 
students so that everyone knows one another. Keep 
your antennae turned on to spot signs of exclusion 
or bullying. To create an inclusive space, incorporate 
aspects of students’ identities, voices, backgrounds, 
and culture into your teaching. As inclusion is an 
ever-evolving process, periodically reflect on your 
practices to see if all students feel welcome. 


Kaufman and Schipper also recommend that we 
listen with intention. This entails not just paying 
attention to students’ words but also noting their 
body language, tone, and most importantly their 
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silences. Deep listening, according to the authors, 
requires us to be still and silent at two levels, When a 
student speaks, we don’t talk but remain “externally 
silent.” Additionally, when they talk, we also remain 
“internally silent” by not engaging with our own 
thoughts or responses, If some students don’t speak 
up, we need to delve deeper to understand the 
source of their silence, Do we need more small- 
group discussions for the introverted students to 
open up? Are some students silent because they feel 
marginalized in some way? And in what ways are we 
complicit in contributing to their suffering, albeit in 
unintentional ways? 


Another practice that you may weave into your 
teaching and student interactions is to “hold space.” 
Kaufman and Schipper aver that this practice propels 
students to grow in unique and diverse ways. While 
you may guide them every now and then, you 

also allow them to trust their instincts and “inner 
wisdom,” decisions and pick themselves up when 
they fail. To hold space compassionately, we need 
to let go of dogmas and straitjacketed thinking and 
be open to having our perspectives challenged. As 
teachers, we also need to recognize the individuality 
of each student and respect their varying needs and 
developmental trajectories. 


Finally, the authors also coax us to “teach like 

the sun,” radiating light and warmth, while being 
“a stable, consistent and predictable presence” 

for every student. By following these different 
compassionate practices, we may nourish our 
children, intellectually, emotionally, and spiritually, 
Helping students believe in themselves is probably 
the greatest gift we may give them, As Kaufman 
and Schipper note, we may start teaching with 
Compassion to enhance our students’ experience 
of school and leaming; however, in the process we 
could also enrich our “lives as teachers.” 


The writer is the author of Zero Limits: Things Every 
20-Something Should Know. She blogs at 
<< https:/arunasankaranarayanan.com > 


THE LIFELONG LEARNER: AMBITION 


AS AKID, | THOUGHT | COULD BE ANYTHING 
| WANTED TO BE 
What do you want to be © jou grow up? 


Scientist, =O) 


pianist, artist, 
0 many tins: CS) ) 


BUT AS | GREW UP, | KEPT BEING TOLD 
TO PICK ONE THING... $0 | PICKED 
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AND | KEPT PICKING 


Design is s0 much fun! 
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OVER AND OVER AGAIN 
T love being 


fr a pianist! 
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| FOUND THINGS THAT GAVE ME JOY 


Wow, being an artist 
is soul-satisfying. 


A. 


AND AS AN ADULT | KNOW THAT | CAN BE 
ANYTHING | WANT TO BE. 


50 what do you do? 


things! 
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©ramya sriram 
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As kids, our ambitions know no limits. We want to be so many things. But as we grow up, we're constantly being told to 
"stick" to a specific field... which can often lead to us feeling "stuck". We tend to forget that we have the potential and power 

to keep recreating ourselves. As our interests evolve, it's okay to change career paths and pick up new hobbies. Exploring and 
‘experimenting is a way of life that must be encouraged in school, so that we can discover our passions and find sources of joy 
that sustain us as adults. Having the courage and confidence to explore new things is essential for us to grow and stay inspired 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


It’s time for a math 
teaching revolution 


Sweety Rastogi 


argaret Mead had said, “Children must be 
M taught how to think, not what to think.” 

However, our teaching of math, particularly 
in schools, does exactly the opposite. Math 
classrooms produce a way of thinking that is only 
about exams and test scores with little preparation 
for the real world. Students are implicitly encouraged 
to pursue rote learning and are not given credit for 
thinking out-of-the-box. 


In the math curriculum in schools: 

* Prime numbers are not of prime importance as the 
concept is not extended after the primary level. 

* Commercial mathematics (percentage, profit /loss, 
discount) has no mention after class 8. 

© Logarithms are introduced in chemistry (class 11 
and 12) without mentioning them in mathematics 
across levels — primary, middle, secondary, or 
higher secondary. 

* Vectors, differentiation, and integration are 
introduced in physics (11 and 12) before they are 
in mathematics though they are core concepts in 
mathematics, 


This is a very small list of the problems in our 
curriculum. We need a system that rewards curiosity 
and creativity. Our education system needs to be 
progressive in its approach by letting a child blossom 
the way he/she wants to and create his/her own path 
This incident that | narrate below is what got me 
thinking about the objectives of our curriculum. 


(One day, | received a WhatsApp message from 
‘Amrit, a former student. It was a math problem that 
he wanted me to solve. 


200 2 3 


3 ? 210 9 


The caption read: ‘These question marks need to be 
replaced with numbers and what is the name of this 
process?” 


The answer was easy, but it took me 10 minutes to 
figure out why and to which grade this problem must 
have been given. 


Amrit was good at math; | was surprised that he had 
sent me the problem, I wrote out the answer: 


200 70 3 


3 600 210 9 


8193 
(600 +3) + (210+3) + (9+3) 
= 200 + 70+3 = 273 


| gave the caption to the image - “This is inclusive 
learning, Students who find it difficult to understand 
the division process or are still leaming to divide can 
cope easily.” 


Amrit who is now the father of a 6-year-old sent me 
this emoji in reply: 


He wrote that we never discussed this way of 
division in any of the classes during his years in 
school 


Yes, it is true, In school, concepts have to be taught 
within the time allotted and both the mentor and. 
mentee must compress their work according to bell 
schedules and holiday breaks. 


Why does the student have to use the traditional 
method of division in which he has to find the 
multiple of 26 closest to 150 and then proceed. Why 
can’t he use some other way? Like this: 


Division means sharing; but how many teachers are 
able to explain the meaning of division? 26 1509 | | 50 (multiplication by 5 is easy) 
Division means + (the symbol of division). 
-1300 
This is what we tell our students and we make sure 
that they remember this symbol so that they know 209 | | 5 (already done above) 
they have to divide when they see it. | have 30 
candies and | want to share them with 30 students 
of my class, This means when | divide the candies -130 
‘among my classmates, each student will get one candy. 
Division by zero — We generally skip this concept 79 2 (double is easy) 
because its answer isee (infinity). But have we ever 
thought why division by zero is not possible? | have = 
30 candies and | do not want to share, so no division 4 
will happen. Division by zero means that no sharing 
is happening, 0+30 means | have nothing to share 27 4 (easiest of all 
with 30 people so each one will get nothing, which 
means zero. 
-26 
Take another example Q = 50+5+241 = 58 
1509 = 26 TR 
Quotient = 58 and Remainder = 1 
Methoa | Multiplying Dividing Multiplying Dividing 
Numbers Numbers Polynomials Polynomials 
Mf Fu 
" |) ge | zany [ae*e 
x 48 (4x+1)(1x#2) 82 
Traditional] = ——— 


Methods 82 “h. 
+ N 


49) 0 
492+12=41 


NY 
arene 
=Ay?4Qy+) 


+4 +1] 0 


(4x249x+2)+(x42)=4x#4 
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400 90 
490=42=44 


—[ee| os | | om 
Area 
Model 
2 
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) 21) 2]] eresayn 42 [+y] 42 
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Look at the above images and ask yourself, 


Can’‘t we explain the area models along with 
the traditional methods of teaching division and 
multiplication? 


In the above area model of multiplication, we 
decompose the factors into tens and ones, use them 
to represent the side lengths of our rectangle and 
then multiply the parts. The sum of the parts gives us 
the area or the product of our equation. 


In this example, we multiplied 1040 to make 400, 
10x11 to make 10, 240 to make 80, and 2x1 to 
make 2, Then we added each of these four parts to 
find the total area of the rectangle or the product. 
400+10+80+2=492 


Expose your students to alternative methods as 
well. Let the student decide what is easy for him to 
understand, 
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Students find factors and multiples easy because 
we as teachers generally test only the basic level of 
remembering and understanding. And they believe 
that they are proficient with this concept. 


asked in class 10 while teaching HCF and LCM 
6 =3X2 

2 isa factor of 6 True / False 

6 isa multiple of 2 True / False 


And then extended to 
-6 is a multiple of -2 True / False 
-3 isa factor of -6 True / False 


and then | asked 
= 1.5 x 2, so 2 isa factor of 3 True / False, 


Most students were confused. 


Factors of a number are always lesser or equal to the 
number. 


Ii we take 2x 


=6, 1x! 


=6 


Here 1,2,3, and 6 are factors of 6. The number 6 
does not have a factor greater than 6, Here factors are 
natural numbers. 


If we take -2x3=-6, here 3 is not a factor of 
-6 because 3 is greater than -6. Factors are not 
applicable to negative integers. 


If we take 2x 1.5=3, here also 2 and 1.5 are not 
factors of 3, Factors are also not applicable to 
decimal numbers. 


So, factors are always positive integers (natural 
numbers). 


This concept of factors and multiples is restricted to 
positive integers, but the gap in leaming which the 
students were carrying from the last five years was 
evident from their expressions as the concepts of 
factors and multiples starts from class 5 


There is an urgent need of a free common platform 
where both the mentor and mentee can assess_ 
themselves to see where they stand and move to the 
next level at their own pace. 


‘The mentor should know how to frame skill-based 
questions and questions related to higher order skills 
(analyzing, evaluating, creating). For example, a 
number has exactly eight factors including one and 
itself, Two of its factors are 21 and 35. What is the 
number? 


In this question, the student needs to analyze and 
then evaluate the final answer. 
21 = 3x7 
35 


Since 21 and 35 are factors of the requited number, 
the factors of 21 and 35 are also the factors of the 
required number, 


Assuming the number to be X, we have factors of X 
as 1,3,5,7,21,35, X (the number itself), m (last factor) 
‘The last factor is m= 3x5, since that is the remaining 
pair left without multiplying, 


Hence the required number is X = 3x5x7= 105. 


Therefore all eight factors of X are 
1,3,5,7,15,21,35,105 


But, the same question has a one line solution as well 
~ in order to find the number, we can find the least 
common multiple of 21 and 35 which is 105. 


In traditional math classrooms ~ work is often 
assigned by the teacher with the progression "I 

do, we do, you do”. It often becomes the default 
approach to learning and the result of this is students 
lose their thinking capabilities and are able to learn 
only through guided practice. 


Even after verticalization across grades, learning gaps 
continue to persist and are hard to rectify in higher 
grades. Leaming gaps are like micro-pollutants, 
which increase as the stuclent moves to higher 
grades, 


Don't you think after looking at these learning gaps, 
the progression for math classrooms should be ‘you 
do’ and ‘we do’? The ‘I do’ by the teacher needs to 
0 to make it a learning classroom 


Change can’t happen at once whether in the teaching 
or in the learning pattern. Instead of starting a lesson 
with direct instruction, give students “thinking 
tasks” they can do, ideally in groups. Create highly 
engaging, non-curricular thinking tasks as problem 
solving activities, mental puzzles, which should 
motivate students. As the school year progresses and 
students become more accustomed to this mode of 
working and thinking, the activities and challenges 
can be replaced with tasks directly related to the 
curriculum. 


Promote active leaming by positioning students to 

be doers — rather than recipients ~ of mathematics. 
Itis evident that a revolution in math teaching and 
learning is requisite now, but how? And when? These 
need to be addressed on priority. 


The author is a teaching practitioner who has been 
advocating for liberating the education process to 
accommodate change. She considers teachers as catalysts 
of change in transforming the education process. She calls 
herself a co-learner in the journey which she is undertaking 
with her students. The author has 25 years of experience 
in the field of education as a teacher, mentor, curriculum 
planner and moderator. She is presently working as science 
stream leader (9-12) in Learning Paths School, Mohali. She 
can be reached at <srastogitms@gmail.com >: 
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AGAINST ALL ODDS 


Ada Lovelace 


STEM pioneer 


Mamata Pandya 


about young techies, especially about women 

who have made a mark in the field of computer 
technology. In recent years, there has been a lot of 
discussion about encouraging girls to engage with 
STEM, and inspiring stories about women, from the 
20° and 21" centuries who have excelled in these 
fields, are being popularized. 


E very Wednesday my newspaper carries stories 


Not many can imagine that one of the pioneers of 
‘computing science was born over 200 years ago, 

and that she was a woman! This was Ada Lovelace, 

‘a computing visionary who recognized the immense 
potential of computers. Augusta Ada Byron was born 
in London on 10 December 1815. She was the only 
child of George Gordon or Lord Byron, the brilliant 
but eccentric English poet and Annabella Milbanke, a 
highly intelligent and educated woman with a flair for 
mathematics 


la Lovelace 


The marriage between the poet Bryon and the 
“princess of parallelograms”, as he called his wife, 
Was tempestuous and short. A month after Ada’s birth, 
Annabella Byron moved their daughter out of their 
London house and away from Lord Byron's influence. 
Annabella was afraid that Ada would inherit her 
father’s ‘poetic’ temperament and erratic traits and 
kept her daughter away from the “imaginative” arts, 
bringing her up in a strict regimen of science, logic, 
and mathematics, as well as music. 


Ada's father, Lord Byron left Britain when Ada was 
a baby. He died in Greece when Ada was just eight 
years old. Ada never knew him; she was largely 
brought up by her maternal grandmother and servants 
and educated by private tutors. She suffered long 
spells of bad health right from childhood and through 
her lite. 


‘Ada was fascinated with machines from an early age 
and devoured the science magazines of that time. But 
she was equally imbued with her father’s imagination. 
When she was 12 years old, Ada wanted to fly. But 
she did not stop at dreaming; she methodically studied 
birds and feathers and experimented with different 
materials that could serve as wings and even wrote 
and illustrated a guide recording her research, called 
“Flyology’. She was reprimanded by her mother who 
saw this as a fanciful project. 


In 1833, Ada, as a debutante to London’s high 
society, attended a party where she was introduced 
to Charles Babbage, a renowned mathematician 
Babbage spoke to her about his new invention ~ a 
tower of numbered wheels that could make reliable 
calculations with the turn of a handle. He called 

this the “Difference Engine”. A few days later, Lady 
Byron took Ada to his home where he demonstrated 
the device in his drawing room. Ada was very 
intrigued by the incomplete prototype. She initiated 
a correspondence with Babbage about its potential 
and her own mathematical studies. This was the 
beginning of a close and lifelong friendship. Babbage 
was then a 40-year-old widower and Ada a young 
debutante, both with very divergent personalities, 
but the two corresponded and exchanged ideas for 


Charles Babbage 


many years, Babbage recognized and encouraged her 
potential; in 1839 he wrote to her, “I think your taste 
for mathematics is so decided that it ought not to be 
checked." 


Babbage spoke highly of Ada’s mathematical talent 
and of her particular capability to prepare the 
descriptions connected with his calculating machine 
which he described as being higher than that of any 
‘one he knew. On one occasion he called her “The 
Enchantress of Numbers” 


At the age of 19, Ada married William King, an 
aristocrat, and they had three children. In 1838, 
William King was made Earl of Lovelace and his wife 
‘Ada became Lady Ada King, Countess of Lovelace. 
But she became generally known as Ada Lovelace. 


Along with being a wife and mother, Ada continued 
her independent pursuit of mathematical knowledge. 
She became friends with one of the finest female 
mathematicians of her time, Mary Somerville, who 
discussed advanced modern mathematics with her, set 
her higher-level mathematics problems and talked in 
detail about Charles Babbage's “Difference Engine”. In 
1841 she was given tuition in advanced mathematics 
by Professor Augustus De Morgan of University 
College London. All the time, she kept Babbage’s 
Difference Engine in mind. 


In 1834 Babbage began a new project that he called 
the ‘Analytical Engine’. He envisaged this as a large 
heavy machine with thousands of cogwheels with 
a punch-card operating system that could perform 
more functions with greater accuracy. Ada served as 
the key interpreter of the project. On a trip to Turin 
to promote his work, Babbage met a mathematician 
named Luigi Federico Menabrea, 
WB who agreed to write a paper on 
the machine. It was published 
in a Swiss academic journal in 
‘October 1842, Ada translated 
the paper from French, for 
publication in England. Babbage 
asked her to expand the article as 
she knew the machine so well. 
‘Ada thus added her own 
copious and detailed notes, 
addressing difficult and 
abstract questions that the 
paper threw up. While 
the original paper was 
about 8000 words, 
‘Ada’s annotated 
English version 
‘came to 20,000 


- 
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words. Ada’s translation, along with her notes, 
was published in 1843 with the title Sketch of the 
Analytical Engine, with Notes from the Translator. 


In her paper she clearly described how Babbage’s 
device would work with references and illustrations 
from the silk-weaving Jacquard loom which wove 
patterns using a set of punched cards which issued 
instructions to the machine. She wrote, “We may say 
most aptly that the Analytical Engine weaves algebraic 
patterns just as the Jacquard loom weaves flowers and 
leaves." 


She explained how Babbage’s machine could perform 
a similar function using a sequence of punched cards 
or “machine code”. In her paper, Note G, (as itis 
known) she set out a detailed plan for the punched 
cards to weave a long sequence of Bernoulli numbers, 
and thereby became what may be considered as the 
first computer programmer. 


Ada Lovelace broke new ground in computing, 
identifying an entirely new concept. She realized that 
an analytical engine could go beyond numbers. This 
was the first ever perception of a modem computer 

= not just a calculator, but a machine that could 

go beyond the field of mathematics and contribute 

to other areas of human endeavour, for example 
composing music. 


Ada Lovelace died of cancer at 36 in 1852. It 
was more than a 100 years before her notes were 
discovered, The “Analytical Engine” remained a 
vision, until Lovelace’s notes became one of the 
critical documents to inspire Alan Turing’s work on 
the first modern computer in the 1940s. In 1979, the 
US Department of Defence named a new computer 
language “Ada’ in her honour. 


Today as many more young women enter the field 
of computer science and technology, itis time 

to remember Ada Lovelace, a pioneer and path- 
breaker of her time. And to celebrate the power of 
imagination. In 1841 she wrote: Imagination is two 
things: The Combining Faculty which seizes points 
in common, between subjects having no apparent 
connection and The Discovering Faculty which 
penetrates into unseen worlds around us, the worlds 
of Science. 


The author worked at the Centre for Environment 
Education in Ahmedabad for over three decades, where 
she was engaged in instructional design for educators and 
children. She is now an independent consultant, editor, 
writer, translator, storyteller and blogger. She can be 
reached at <mamata.pandya@gmal.com>. 
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CLASSROOM UPDATE # PSYCHOLOGY 


Exploring the 
psychology of emotions 


Setu Havanur and Spatica Ramanujam 


“Emotion arises at the place where mind and body 
meet. It is the body’s reaction to your mind — or you 
might say, a reflection of your mind in the body.” 

— Eckhart Tolle, The Power of Now: A Guide to 
Spiritual Enlightenment 


hether it's popular psychology or 
academics, emotions have always 
captured the curiosity and interest of 


researchers and the general public as well. The 
interest stems from the central role emotions play 

in our actions, decision-making, well-being, and 
interpersonal relationships to name a few. There has 
been an increase in the number of people turning, 
to mindfulness and other spiritual practices, which 
has also contributed significantly to the studly of 
emotions. 
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‘Amongst the various facets of human behaviour 
covered in psychology courses, emotions and 
psychological disorders intrigue students the most. 
Psychology is offered as an optional subject in grades 
11 and 12 by state, CBSE, ISC, Cambridge, and IB 
boards. A survey of these curricula revealed that 
Cambridge and IB boards encourage an inquiry- 
based leaming approach where students review 
research studies and develop an appreciation for how 
research is conducted and the findings are applied. 
This is markedly different from the CBSE and state 
boards. We specifically looked at how the topic 

of emotion is being covered in the IB curriculum 

The students study published research articles on 
various aspects of emotion (biological bases, facial 
expressions, and theories of emotions). While citing 
an important research study, “Reading the Mind in 


‘The Eyes", by Baron-Cohen et al. (2001), the students 
are prompted to reflect on whether static images 

of the eyes are enough to form a comprehensive 
understanding of emotions or is there more than 
meets the eye? 


‘A similar approach to studying emotions exists at the 
undergraduate level. The topic of emotion is usually 
briefly covered in the Introduction to Psychology 
course, which includes the following modules: 

basic emotion theory (Ekman, 1992), components 
of emotions (which include physiological changes, 
behavioural or expressive responses through facial 
expressions, gestures, body posture, cognitive 
appraisal of emotions and subjective experience), 
emotion theories and emotions, gender, and 

culture. A large body of research has focused on 
‘emotion recognition based on facial expressions 

to the exclusion of bodily expressions, gestures, 

and voice which are significant components of 
‘emotional experience and expression (Farley, 2021). 
In addition, in almost all research on emotions, 
findings are based on observed emotions (static 
facial images) rather than the participants observing. 
their own selves for how emotions are produced. A 
few students who had studied psychology in grades 
11 and 12 shared that the predominant teaching 
method was largely group discussions and traditional 
classroom teaching, 


This being the case, the teaching and learning 

of emotions requires a dynamic approach and 

an experiential one, as emotions are after all a 
lived human experience. Keeping this in mind, at 
\Vidyashilp University, a theatre based experiential 
learning approach was introduced to address the 
above-mentioned unexplored aspects of emotions, 


To this end, two tutorials were introduced across 
two semesters. In the first tutorial on ‘emotions, 
gender, and culture’, an improvisation activity titled 
‘Sculpt your Partner’ was introduced to the students. 
‘The theme of this improvisation was to explore the 
‘cultural’ norms of emotions, their internalization, 
and expression. These can be understood through 
breath, voice, posture, and position of the body in 
relation to space and others. 


Instructions for students ~ "You will be given some 
‘word prompts (emotions). In pairs (boys and girls), 
‘sculpt’ each other's bodies and expressions to depict 
the assigned emotion’, 


During the debrief, many students shared that 
the way they ‘sculpted’ their partners’ bodies was 


according to what they thought were socially 
acceptable ways of expressing emotions or behaving 
With some emotions, like ‘anger’ and ‘courage’ the 
gender difference in representing the emotions could 
be seen with the female students being sculpted to 
show more ‘resilience’ and stillness in the emotional 
expression whilst the male students would be 
sculpted to have more of an open body, chest out, 
shoulders held straight, their arms more widely 
opened and torso and legs widely spread to signify 
active engagement and owning more space. In one 
of the studies on gender stereotypes and emotions, 
Plant et al. found that anger and pride were thought 
to be experienced and expressed more by men than 
by women (Plant, Hyde, Keltner and Devine, 2000). 


The students shared that they became aware that they 
carry many stereotypes and gender norms about how 
emotions are experienced and expressed and this 
propelled them to instinctively sculpt their partner's 
body in a certain way. 


One student shared that the activity disrupted the 
linear mapping of emotion labels to expressions 
thereby revealing how emotions are communicated 
and understood through various non-verbal cues. 


In the second tutorial that followed the introductory 
lecture on emotions, students were introduced to 
the concept of ‘Navarasa’ (nine emotions) in the 
Indian performance tradition as a different approach 
to understanding emotions. The ‘Navarasa’ offers 

a nuanced perspective on emotions and serves a 
definite purpose — to bring alive emotions on stage 
as a performer. The emotions — shringara (love), 
adbhutha (wonder), vera (courage), shanti (peace), 
karuna (sorrow), bheebatsa (disgust), hasya (laughter), 
bhayanaka (fear), raudra (anger) are carefully crafted 
and presented to take the audience on an emotional 
journey through the performance, thereby creating a 
transformative experience for them. 


What makes this study of emotions a nuanced and 
deep engagement is its ‘embodied’ nature. The 
simple, yet profound connection between breath 
and emotion is a somatic learning experience 

that goes beyond just intellectual understanding, 
Through constant practice, the performer is able to 
create the breath cycle that is associated with every 
emotion, thereby creating a believable journey for 
the audience. This is how many performers are able 
to deliver convincing shows for many runs and evoke 
the same emotional journey time after time for the 
audience! 
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Students of psychology then develop an appreciation 
for the study of emotions to be layered and dynamic 
rather than a static entity that can be studied in 
isolation. They were also introduced to the concepts 
of bhava (mental attitude and mental state of mind) 
that reside below the rasa (emotional essence) 

and hasthas (the gestures used in Indian classical 
performance tradition) that enhance the expression of 
the rasa (emotions). 


Pata: Jean-Pierre Dabs, courtesy: wk 


An interesting question arose from one of the 
students — are emotions universal? 


Paul Ekman’s research on facial expressions reveal 
that certain facial expressions seem to have a 
universal meaning regardless of the culture in 

Which one is raised (Ekman, 1992). Accumulating 
evidence has shown that although Ekman’s theory 
has support, there only seems to be ‘minimal 
universality’, suggesting people everywhere can infer 
something from facial behaviour (Russell, 1995). The 
Universality of certain emotional expressions supports 
Darwin’s claim that they are innate responses within 
an evolutionary history (Darwin, 1872) 


As a way to provoke the students’ imagination 
to think about emotions being a universal 
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experience, they were shown a video performance 
by Mummenschantz (https:/www.youtube.com/ 
watch’v=4A5c4jjwanY). Founded in 1972, this 
theatre group is a poetic journey into a world of 
silence (https://kmpartists.com/mummenschanz/) 
Emotions are depicted but not through any 
recognizable human form. Performers use pipes, 
toilet paper, notepads to make the audience 

laugh, cry, and experience a range of emotions. 

This highlights an important aspect of emotions 

~ that they are always created by the performer 

and the audlience together reinforcing the shared 
experience of emotions. The audience always ‘leans 
in’ projecting emotions onto everyday objects that 
are used in the performance thereby making the 
atmosphere and the experience a very ‘charged’ one. 


Photo: Frankie ea. 


The students shared that from the Navarasa exercise 
and the Mummenschantz performance, they could 
appreciate that emotions could at once be universal, 
and yet are shaped by cultural norms. 


In this tutorial, the students had to pick an emotion 
of their choice and depict it through an improvisation 
or a scenario. In this activity, it was observed how 
emotions affected breath, for example, faster and 
shorter breath intakes while experiencing anger/fear 
and so on. 


A few students shared their observations. 

“It was interesting for me to see how the entire body 
and gestures are involved in expressing emotions.” 
“Before the session, my list of emotions was very 
small and the spectrum grew after the session. 
Expressions can be complex...two things can be 
related but not similar or identical.” 

“Although | knew I was acting, | came to experience 
the emotion | was portraying.” 


In closing, we realized that the study of emotions 
needs to be based on ‘lived’ experience and an 
‘engagement with an ‘embodied’ approach with the 
performing arts like theatre, dance, movement which 
can enhance the students’ understanding. This can 
enrich the teaching experience as well 


These activities can serve as a source of reflection for 
future classes and form an integral pedagogical tool 
to teach emotions. 
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COMMENT 


Annual day: a 
leadership development 


platform for 


2 


Photo 


Shalini Solanki 


nnual day celebrations are eagerly awaited 
Ans in educational institutions, where 

teachers and students come together to 
showcase their talents and achievements. While the 
primary goal of an annual day is to celebrate and 
recognize the accomplishments of the academic year, 
it also serves as a valuable platform for developing 
leadership skills among teachers and students. In this 
article, we will explore how the annual day serves 
asa platform for cultivating leadership qualities and 
fostering growth, 


Encouraging responsibility and ownership 

‘Annual day preparations require teachers and 
students to take on various responsibilities. Teachers, 
often acting as event coordinators, are tasked with 
organizing and managing the entire event. From 
planning the schedule and coordinating rehearsals to 
ensuring smooth execution on the day of the event, 
teachers leatn to take ownership and demonstrate 
responsible leadership. Similarly, students are given 
specific roles and responsibilities such as organizing 
performances, managing props, and assisting with 
stage management. These responsibilities foster a 
sense of ownership in the students. 


‘Asa teacher involved in organizing annual day 
celebrations, ! had the opportunity to lead a team 


of teachers and students. The experience taught 
me the importance of effective communication, 
delegation, and problem-solving. It helped develop 
my leadership skills and enhanced my ability to 
collaborate with others. 


Nurturing creativity and innovation 

Annual day events provide a platform for teachers 
and students to showcase their creativity and 
innovation. From conceptualizing performances 
to designing costumes and sets, participants are 
encouraged to think outside the box and bring their 
ideas to life. This process of creative exploration 
allows teachers and students to develop their 
problem-solving skills, as they work together 

to overcome challenges and create memorable 
performances, 


During one annual day celebration, a group of 
students wanted to present a dance performance 
based on a popular folk tale, but they did not have 
enough resources for costumes and props. Instead 
of giving up, the students used their creativity and 
innovative thinking to repurpose existing materials 
and create stunning costumes and sets. This 
experience taught them the value of resourcefulness 
and adaptability. 


Taking the stage: students as leaders 

Annual day events offer students a chance to step 
into leadership roles, guiding and inspiring their 
peers, Whether it’s leading performance, managing 
backstage activities, or coordinating rehearsals, 
students assume responsibilities that cultivate their 
leadership abilities. These experiences encourage 
them to take charge, make decisions, and motivate 
others toward a common goal 


Four of my students were entrusted with the task of 
hosting our school's annual day. It was a challenging 
responsibility, requiring them to coordinate 
rehearsals, manage the duration of the event, and 
ensure synchronization among the administration, 
teachers, and students. Through this experience, they 
learned the importance of effective communication, 
problem-solving, and teamwork. 


Building confidence and public speaking skills, 
‘Annual day events provide a platform for students 

to showcase their talents in front of an audience. 
Whether it's performing a dance, singing a song, or 
delivering a speech, students are encouraged to step 
out of their comfort zones and exhibit their skills, 
Through these experiences, students develop self- 
confidence, overcome stage fright, and hone their 
public speaking abilities. Teachers also play a crucial 
role in guiding and mentoring students, helping them 
build their confidence and encouraging them to 
‘embrace leadership roles. 


| vividly remember a stuclent who was initially 
hesitant to participate in the annual day event. 
However, with constant encouragement and support 
from her teachers, she not only participated but also 
delivered a powerful speech that left the audience in 
awe. 


Enhancing teamwork and collaboration 
Annual day celebrations provide an 
opportunity for teachers 
and students to 


collaborate and work together towards a common, 
goal. Teachers, students, and supporting staff form 
teams and divisions, each responsible for different 
aspects of the event. This collaborative effort fosters 
teamwork, as individuals learn to work in harmony, 
respect each other's contributions, and appreciate 
the value of collective success. Students develop 
essential skills such as effective communication, 
cooperation, and conflict resolution, which are vital 
for leadership roles in the future. 


In one annual day event, a group of students 
from different grades came together to perform 

a musical play. They had to work together, not 
only in rehearsing their lines and songs but also in 
coordinating their movements and stage presence 
This experience taught them the importance of 
teamwork and instilled in them the ability to 

lead and follow, depending on the situation, thus 
preparing them for the future. 


Annual day celebrations are not merely about 
entertainment and recognition; they serve as valuable 
opportunities for teachers and students to develop 
leadership skills. Through taking on responsibilities, 
nurturing creativity, building confidence, and 
fostering teamwork, both teachers and students 

gain valuable insights into leadership and develop 
essential skills for their future endeavours, 


ached at <shalinisolanki70@gmall.com: 


estled in the lush landscape near the 
N confluence of two holy rivers, Ganga and 
Varuna, the Rajghat Besant School was 
established in 1934, It is the oldest residential 
school in Varanasi and follows the philosophy of the 
visionary educator Jiddu Krishnamurti 


Formerly, the school had just one library, but around 
25 years ago, one mare library was established and 
now there is a junior and a senior library. During 
the pandemic, an opportunity to work as the teacher 
in charge of the junior library, with classes 3 to 7 
visiting it came up. For over 10 years, the junior 
library has carried on a practice of "buddy reading". 


What's buddy reading? 
“The library is a social and interactive space” 
(Mukunda, 2015). This statement is affirmed by an 
activity called buddy reading initiated by the librarian 
at Rajghat. This isa ‘reading time’ that happens in a 
space other than the library and is conducted weekly 
— on Friday evenings. it encourages students across 
grades 3 to 6 to develop their socio-emotional skills 
through conversations around the books and not 
limited to simply reading, Since joining the library 
team, a professional development opportunity of 

the LEC (Library Educators Certificate Course) by 
Bookworm Trust helped me promote readership with 
‘modifications to existing activities in the school’s 
buddy reading program. 


Enhancing buddy reading with library games 

My initial encounter with the concept of library 
games was during my first LEC contact program at 
Goa. | realized that incorporating games into the 
buddy reacling forum at the schoo! would boost 


Madhuri Anani 


students’ engagement with books and bring in the 
aspect of play. 


Genre memory game: | remember my childlike 
amusement while playing this game during the LEC 
and was eager to implement it in my work, Akin 

toa standard memory game, the genre memory 
game consists of a set of flashcards with the genre 
name and definition on them, It's a great approach 
to introduce children to the idea of genres and 

raise awareness of the range of books in the library 
collection. | implemented this in ane of the buddy 
reading sessions by first giving the students a task 

to sort picture books into different genres, which 

the children happily undertook. This allowed them 
to discover more books in the collection as well as 
understand the range and variety of books according 
to genre, 


Musical book chairs: The idea of playing musical 
book chairs was equally fascinating. Having observed 
that students mostly pick English picture books over 
Hindi, | introduced this with some modifications. 

| started working towards bringing about a change 
during the sessions, bringing in books with the same 
story in two different languages. The goal was to 

help students understand the story in two languages, 
discuss, and exchange ideas about it, determining for 
themselves the parallels and discrepancies, Musical 
book chairs was organized with three circles of 
cushions in different areas, Two copies of the same 
storybook, one in English and another in Hindi, were 
shuffled and kept on the cushions in no particular 
order. The children took their positions, each near a 
cushion with a book on top. When the music played, 
the children went around the cushions in their 
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respective circles. When the music stopped, a child 
holding the English version had to look for the child 
holding the Hindi version and vice-versa. Once the 
buddies found each other, they comfortably sat down 
and read the books to each other. Some read English 
and Hindi simultaneously, while some preferred to 
read them separately. 


Reflections 

In earlier iterations of buddy reading, the sessions 
Usually closed with children sharing thelr thoughts 
‘or enacting the story or preparing a quiz before 
dispersing in silence. A crucial takeaway for me 
from the LEC was to hold a closing circle time. Every 
session closed with a circle time where feedback was 
sought about the activity conducted. 


“It is eritical to recognize the act of play. It is 
filled with social, emotional, and interpersonal 
feraction, as Well as pleasure” — (Sinha, 2017). 
Alter the musical book chairs, children shared that 
they enjoyed the games as they were introduced 
to new books. A few shared that they were paired 
with buddies they did not know and enjoyed getting 
to know them. Some liked the illustrations in the 
storybooks and understood the text in the story better 
through illustrations. 
One shared that he and 
his buddy helped each 
other improve their 
reading in Hindi and 
English respectively. 
This generated a 
feeling of sharing 
and understanding 
among them. 
The old students 
shared that 
playing it like 
‘musical chairs 
and reading 
was a novel 
twist to the 
activity. 


They Were so thrilled that they expressed their desire 
to repeat the activity, and repeat we did! 


Conclusion 

The conversation of the games and stories from the 
books continued on the dinner table, sports field, 
hhomes, and classrooms. Later in the library slots, 
children would ask for the books that they could 

not pick during the sessions, Quiet reading time can 
become rather monotonous in a group setting and 
does not necessarily achieve the objective of focused 
reading, These games allowed me to introduce 
picture books (a lot of which were not explored) to. 
the children in two languages, thus bringing more joy 
to reading together. It also enhanced the readership 
of the Hindi collection which is often low despite 
familiarity with the language. Ultimately, such games 
meshed into buddy reading sessions to serve as pre- 
reading activities and generate enthusiasm for the 
actual library slots when students read individually, 
by themselves. 


‘Asa reader, teacher, and librarian, | found my 
experience with LEC to be transformative and 
empowering. Through enriching activities like library 
games, read aloud, book posters, book talks or book 
sharing, sketching, painting, etc. (not just in the 
buddy reading slots), the library evolved from a quiet 
reading space to one where every book offered an 
‘opportunity to explore. 


The author is a middle schoo! teacher of English and is also 
in charge of the junior library at Rajghat Besant School, 
Varanasi. She is interested in conducting library activities 
for children and also reading and exploring picture hooks 
for children, She can be reached at 
-<madhurianandrbsi@gmail.com > 
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‘THE OTHER SIDE 


Parent-teacher meeting — 
a student’s nightmare! 


Anuradha C 


kening her father’s meeting with Prime Minister Modi to a dreaded parent-teacher meeting, she 


U ion Minister Smriti Irani posted this cheeky but endearing social media quip a few weeks back. By 


managed to win the hearts (and sympathies) of millions of students! 


Why is the PTM such a dreaded event for students? 
Ina young student's life, he/she inhabits two 
universes in parallel. One is the hyper-expectation, 
hyper-care, hyper-attention filled home environment. 
‘The other is the impersonal, collective learning 
environment of a school where it’s easy to get lost in 
the crowd. We aren't talking about the kids with a 
super-duper academic record here, but the average, 
non-descript backbencher. 


At the rare times when these two universes 
collide, there is a great fear of the unknown and 
Unpredictable. Good students are waiting to hear 
sweet words of praise from their teachers. Average 
students are desperately hoping teachers don’t say 
anything dangerous to their existential peace at 
home. The utterly hopeless students are best trying 
to avoid these two universes from meeting ~ fake 
illness, fake official trip, fake anything to prevent the 
dreaded meet! 


‘The parent and the teacher are the two major 
influencers of a child’s path. They get to make all the 
decisions in the young one’s life. So the underlying 
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reason for the feeling of dread is ~ what if these 
people mutually discover/decide something for me 
that | don’t like? The child is not convinced that the 
meeting is happening to safeguard its own interest 

in the long run. This is where we adults are failing — 
defining and communicating the purpose of the meet 
to the child 


What fair (and unfair) expectations do parents have 
from a PTM? 

In the ancient days, imparting education was 
considered the highest form of charity or giving 

~ *vidya dana maha dana”. So the teacher 

or teaching institution was revered and their 
contribution to the students’ well-being was 
considered sacred by the parents. Teachers too 
reciprocated the parents’ trust; they took complete 
responsibility for the child’s knowledge development 
and well-being. This was especially possible because 
there was no monetary aspect involved. 


However, in today’s academic setup, parents are 
often paying a bomb to get their kids educated in 
prestigious schools. As a consequence, the parents 


tend to behave like customers purchasing an expensive 
service from the education institution. Gone is the 
reverence, it’s more about getting your money's worth, 


Itis in this context that a PTM often turns into a client- 
customer interaction session where the teacher has to 
hard sell what they delivered for the payment received, 
The parent may not be open to feedback or taking 
corrective measures at home which might benefit the 
child, Both parties find it convenient to find fault with the 
student when things aren’t proceeding as expected in the 
academic year 

How can teachers ing PTMs a 
constructive forum? 

All that the teacher really needs to devote to a student 

is exclusive, quality time. So that they can assess the 
individual caliber and interest of the student at close 
quarters. Oftentimes, this is an unfair expectation given 
the pathetic student-teacher ratios in many of our schools. 


Teachers would do well to maintain short academic 
chronicles of their students. They could take a few 
minutes at the end of each day to note any special, 
abnormal occurrences among the students. Since teachers 
get to meet parents only occasionally, only recent 
experiences are often shared, as the older memories fade 
away. Teachers could use the chronicles recorded to 
share such critical events with parents. And the parent 
would also deeply appreciate the individual care and 


attention that the teacher is paying, 


Young children can be likened to tender saplings eager 
but needing support. The goal is to cultivate a 
arden — beautifully curated and well cared for. Without 
individual care and careful weeding, all that we will 
manage to grow is a wild forest. The home owner has 
entrusted his precious plants to the expert gardener. It’s 
up to the gardener nov 


The author is an IT industry drop-out after several years 
logging and money-making, She is now working freelan 
corporate technical trainer and content writer. She is hopin 
channelize her passion for writing into a satisfying experi 
for herself and a joyous experience for her readers. She can k 
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RESOURCES 


What do you do in your kitchen? 


Sandhya Deshpande 


ave you noticed how little children are 
H instantly drawn to the kitchens in their 

homes? Drumming on empty utensils, 
pretending to cook, playing with potatoes and 
onions, these come naturally to them, Why not use 
this interest of theirs to teach children a lot of things, 
for you see the kitchen is a complete school in itself. 
If we look carefully, we can find math, science, 
social studies, art and craft and a lot more, right in 
our kitchens. 


Let’s begin with language. Isn’t the kitchen a 
wonderful place to help a child identify and say out 
loud colours, ingredients, and the dishes prepared? 
What is this? Where is it kept? How is it used? What 
is it called? These are questions that can be asked 
and answered easily. Not only language, but we can 
help young children improve their tactile senses as 
well by getting them to touch and feel the different 
textures we find in the kitchen. 


What about math? The size, shapes of containers, 
their capacities, big, small, tall, broad can be seen 
and felt. How to decide the ratio and proportion 

while preparing something as simple as tea or rice. 
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Why is one particular ingredient more and another 
less when preparing foods? How to multiply, divide, 
add, subtract can easily be taught using onions, 
potatoes, tomatoes, etc. How one calculates the 
amount of water that is needed for cooking a dish or 
how much of oil should be used is knowledge and 
wisdom that can be imparted just by making children 
observe and seeking or pretending to take their help 
in the kitchen. 


Now comes science, Why so many containers? This 
is classification. Why do we group them this way? 
Why we need to store items in particular kinds of 
containers brings physical and chemical properties 
into account. States of matter — solid, liquid, and 
gases can be easily shown. What substances are 

in solid, liquid, and gaseous statest Children can 

be given simple clues to know and identify that 
something that does not change its shape is called 
solid, something that takes the shape of the container 
it is put in is liquid, and something that is smoke, 
vapour, or fumes is gas. Why a cube of ice melts, 
why water evaporates can be a lot of fun for young 
learners. The important role of fire, what is it? Which 
form of energy is it? How can it be produced? How 


can it be extinguished? Utensils — conductors and 
insulators: why a part of it is a metal or alloy, whereas 
the handle is made of insulators? What are the criteria 
of selecting these materials when manufacturing vessels 
or containers? Stainless steel, brass, these are alloys and 
not a single metal is also evident. 


Density — the observation that cut vegetables float in 
water and pulses and grains sink, will help children 
understand density. Pressure the shape of a knife, its 
edge that is used for cutting or the pressure cooker is so 
simple to explain. The mixer, grinder, and centrifugal 
force of the blade. Electroplating of some vessels 

to make them attractive and cost effective can be 
shown. Rusting of iron utensils or corrosion of copper, 
aluminium, silver can actually be seen. Reactions - 
chemical changes, milk turning into curd, vegetables 
and food after cooking, tea leaves transferring their 
colour and diffusing with water, spoilt food, milk, etc., 
ate good and easy examples of chemical changes. 

We can find acids, bases, indicators, and salts in our 
kitchen. All sour things have some type of acid in 
them. What is the role of baking soda, lemon juice, 
salt, spices in preparing different foods? That there is a 
variety in milk and milk products, their shape, colour, 
Use, taste and that they all come from one source, is 
this not astonishing, surprising, and enjoyable for a 
child? 


‘Coming to biology — fresh vegetables to be stored in 
the refrigerator, dry ingredients in containers, when 

we soak pulses in water they swell due to osmosis 

and dehydrate when they dry. Yeast can be used in 
preparing dough or for fermentation for bhatura, dosa, 
idl. Sprinkling salt on certain cut vegetables like 
tomato, ridge gourd, etc., will lead to exosmosis. We 
can use leafy vegetables to show the root system, shoot 
system, leaves, stem, etc. Together with our children 
we can even grow a kitchen garden. 


Why we need to have a balanced diet, eat a variety of 
food, make food healthy, these are questions that can 
be discussed. What are taste buds? Where are they 
located? How do we taste different things in different 
regions of the tongue? The knowledge of microbes 

as our friends and foes can also be imparted. While 
showing fruits we can show how seeds are found inside 
them, Some are delicate and some are hard shelled, 
some we can eat, and some we cannot. We can show 
the different edible parts of plants like the sugarcane is, 
stem, radish is oot and so on. 


Social studies can also be 
incorporated. Which place, state, 
country is the producer of a 


particular crop? What kind of soil does this crop grow 
in? Geography can be brought in this way. Some 
dishes were introduced to our country by different 
kings and kingdoms. Can we trace their history? We 
can talk about the journey of food from the field 

to the plate. This is also a good opportunity to talk 
about farmers, their condition, why governments 
frame policies to aid them. The list of topics that can 
be discussed is endless 


Now, let us see how the kitchen is useful to teach 
art and craft. There is a wide variety of colours, 
shapes, structures, textures, etc., in the kitchen. 
Cutting vegetables, garnishing, plating, serving, all 
these steps involve a lot of art. Rolling out dough 
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into different shapes, decorating using colourful 
vegetables and spices can be a fun activity. 


If we mix spoiled and fresh fruits and vegetables, we 
will find that the good fruits and vegetables also start 
rotting, This can be a lesson in value education about 
keeping good company. If even a small amount of 
water gets into any preserved food, the food will 
spoil. This can help children understand that the 
water that gives life can also be the cause of a dish 
going bad. 


So you see the kitchen is not just a simple place to 
prepare food, it is a complete school within itself. 
When we take children into the kitchen, we teach 
them to care, share, and bond over food. It is a lab of 
experiential leaming that can be explored anytime. 
The best partis, since activities in the kitchen are 
repeated every day, what they learn in the kitchen 
will leave an indelible mark on the minds of 
children, 


The author is a beloved senior teacher of science at 
Bhavan's B.P Vidya Mandir, Civil Lines Nagpur. With 
kindness and dedication, she sparks curiosity in her 
students. She also expresses her passion through writing 
and experiential leaming, She is known for making 
learning fun and inspiring a love for science in all. She can 
be reached at <deshpanclesandhya2401@gmail.com > 
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Please note that Teacher Plus will become a digital magazine in 
the second half of this year. All our current subscribers will be 
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your email ids and phone numbers with us. Please mention 
your subscription numbers when you send us these details. 
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————— NOTES FROM A TEACHER'S DIARY 


Not by Profession 


Shilpa D. 


“Not a psychologist by profession," I said, “but | am a psychologist by action.’ 
My daughter curiously asked, “How?" 
| asked her, “What do psychologists do?” 
‘Thoughtfully she replied, “Heal people towards mental wealth.” 
“Impressive!” | said, 
“1 do the same! Strive towards mental wealth 
For the nation’s health.” 


“Not an advocate by profession but | am an advocate by action,” | said. 
My daughter queried, “How?” 
| asked her, “What do advocates do?” 
She said, “Argue for the client in dispute.” 
“1 do, but not exactly as in a lawsuit,” I said 
“Lhelp them debate in pursuit of not letting the truth dilute.” 


“Not a counsellor by profession but | am a counsellor by action,” | said. 
My daughter inquired, “How?” 
1 asked her, “What do counsellors dav” 
She instantly said, “Guide you to choose what is right.” 
“I do the same," | said, “They are led towards the light 
By choosing what's right.” 


“Not a life coach by profession but | am a life coach by action,” | said. 
My daughter inquisitively asked, “How?” 
1 asked her, “What do life coaches do?” 
Enthusiastically she said, “Motivate people to soar high.” 
| affirmed “Matchless is each one’s strength | always say 
and by making them believe in themselves, sel-motivated are they.” 


“Not a stand-up comedian by profession but | am a stand-up comedian by action,” | said. 
My daughter chuckled and asked, “How?” 
| asked her, “What do stand-up comedians do?” 
Amusingly she said, “They are hilarious till your stomach hurts,” 
Through a hoot of laughter | said, “Not so much nuts! 
But a little chuckle that effectively works.” 


Radiantly my daughter said, “Mamma, so so much by action; 
J now understand what it takes to be an inspiring teacher by profession!” 


The writer is an accomplished educator, author, and poet, She is also a certified carcer counsellor 
affliated with International School of Counselling and Holistic Studies, Bengaluru, She stands at the 
forefront of educational transformation, providing profound insights into the best practices in the 
teaching-learning process while addressing the multifaceted challenges encountered by teachers and 
learners. She can be reached at <shilparameshconnects@gmail.com >. 
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NOTES FROM A TEACHER'S DIARY 


Cooking up a fragrance 


Vanisha Gupta, Umang Sultania, Gouri Naik, and Anamika Sharma 


Te thrive on natural products (NPs) obtained from 
plants —traditional and modern pharmaceutical 
industries, agricultural industries, food industries, perfume 
industries to name a few.'* Extracting natural products 
from plants is an interesting chemical process, and we at 
Prayoga Institute of Education Research felt that we could 
Use it to generate some excitement about chemistry in our 
students, So, we got our students to isolate volatile organic 
‘compounds (a form of NP) from plants. This experiment 
would also show the students how the perfume industry 
extracts essential ingredients to make different fragrances, 


Distillation is the most common technique used to extract 
NPs, especially volatile organic compounds. Once the 
compounds were extracted, the students were to separate 
the compounds into different components based on polarity 
using Thin Layer Chromatography (TLC, a technique 

that separates components in non-volatile mixtures) and 
Ultraviolet Spectroscopy (a technique that uses ultraviolet 
light to determine the absorbency of a substance). 


Materials and methods 
General: All the reagents, chemicals, and solvents were 
purchased from commercial suppliers. The extracts 
were monitored using TLC (silica gel 60-F254 protected 
aluminium sheets). The Ultraviolet (UV) spectra 

were recorded on a Shimadzu UV-1780 UV-visible 
spectrophotometer using a UV probe software. 


Plant material: Six different plant sources were chosen for 
the study: outer rim of sweet lime, mint leaves, lavender 
stem, allspice leaves, rosemary, and eucalyptus leaves. 


Steam distillation: The setup includes a large copper 
container having water. The container is placed over a 
Bunsen burner/hot plate. The Bunsen bumer/hot plate 

heats the water in the container, which causes the water 

to boil and produce steam. The container is attached to an 
Erlenmeyer flask (containing a flat bottom, conical body, 
and cylindrical neck) with a rubber tube. Steam passes 
through the rubber tube into the flask. The flask contains the 
plant material. The flask is connected to a condenser, which 
consists of two glass tubes: the large tube is connected to a 
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continuous supply of water, and the smaller 
tube receives the volatile compounds from 
the plant material, which condense due to 
the water. The condensed substances flow 
through the small tube into a beaker (Figure 1) 


Figure 1: Steam distillation setup for extracting 
volatiles from plant sources. 


Results and discussion: All the plant sources, 


chosen were present at Prayoga Institute 
of Education Research except for sweet 


Figure 2: Preparation of sample from plant sources. 


lime and mint (which were gift samples. The plant 
samples were cut into small pieces to increase the 
surface area, and these were then subjected to steam 
distillation (Figure 2). The first experiment was 
conducted on sweet lime. The initial weight of the 
sample was 129 g, which upon steam distillation 
afforded 60 mL extract from three fractions. 
Distillation was carried out for a duration of one 
hour. 


It was found that at each consecutive fraction, the 
intensity of the smell increased. After three fractions, 
the smell decreased and the distillation was stopped. 
The sample collected from each fraction was mixed 
with fragrance (from the volatile natural products) 
and sealed in a vial. There was a loss of fragrance 
after the sample was left on a bench at room 
temperature for 14 days. The next sample was mint 
leaves. The leaves were finely chopped (initial weight 
of 90 g) and a similar procedure was carried out. A 
total of 90 mL of extract was collected from three 
fractions in a duration of one hour. The intensity of 
the smell increased with each subsequent fraction. 
‘Asmall amount was allowed for slow evaporation to 
obtain menthol crystals. But due to the low sample 
size, only white precipitate was obtained in very 
small amounts, The sample remained stable on 

the bench even after 14 days. Similarly, lavender 
stem was cut into small pieces (<1 cm in length). 
The initial weight was 87 g. A total of 310 mL was 
collected as extract in several fractions over a span 
of four hours of steam distillation. During the first 
hour, there was a light smell of lavender oil along 
with other volatiles from the stem. However, after 
30 minutes of continuous steam distillation, the pure 
smell of lavender oil was obtained and the fractions 
were collected from that point. In the subsequent 
fractions, an emulsion of oil in water was obtained, 


igure 3: Of eroplets in extact racion ater seam 
distillation, 


which upon settlement allowed the oil to float on 
water (Figure 3). The distillation continued until the 
smell of lavender diminished from the fractions. 


Fresh leaves from rosemary were cut and 85 g of the 
plant material was subjected to steam distillation 
The initial fractions collected had a mixed smell due 
to the presence of other organic volatiles. After two 
fractions, the smell was quite intense and several 
fractions (290 mL) were collected until the smell 
diminished. The distillation was carried out for 

four hours. The emulsion of oil in water was quite 
significant as in the above case. Allspice leaves were 
also treated in a similar way. About 96 g of fresh 

cut leaves of allspice upon steam distillation for 
three hours afforded several fractions (total volume 
collected 65 mL). The intensity of the fragrance 

was quite high from the first fraction itself. The 
concentration of the extracted oil was high enough 
that the oil droplets were floating on water (unlike 
the formation of emulsion). 


In the case of eucalyptus, leaves were cut into small 
pieces and two experiments were designed. In the 
first case, 98 g of plant material was steam distilled 
for four hours. A total of 370 mL (as several fractions) 
was collected. The observations were similar to those 
of the allspice plant. The oil droplets floating over 
water were quite evident, indicating the success of 
the process. In the second case, the same amount 

of freshly cut leaves and nhexane were kept in a 
conical flask in the dark for seven days. The idea 
behind the experiment was to compare the two 
processes, one with heating and the other, extraction 
with an organic solvent. 


Figure 4: Separation of two layers during extraction 
process. The left one shows the extraction from mint (the 
‘separation took some time maybe due to the polar nature 
of the volatiles). The right image shows the separation of 
the extract from eucalyptus obtained from organic solvent. 
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All the plant extracts were further extracted into ethyl acetate 
(Figure 4). The two layers of ethyl acetate and water were then 
separated and evaluated further. All the fractions obtained 
from all plant sources were evaluated using TLC and UV 
spectroscopy. Several mobile phases were developed for TLC 
visualization at 254 nm with a proper retardation factor (Ri). 
Figure 5 depicts the TLCs done in different solvents (with 


different compositions to modify the polarity of the mobile 
phase). 


‘entation sing organic solvent inex) 
Figure 5: TLCs periormed in diferent mobile phases ofall the plant 
extracts, 


The TLCs show that in sample A-D very faint spots were 
visible, and for E-G, the spots were quite evident. The polarity 
was decreased from plate 1 to 5 (from 100% ethyl acetate to 
100% n-Hexane). UV spectroscopy was also performed on the 
samples (Figure 6). The 2... lies in the range of 270-310 nm, 


Figure 6: UV spectra of extracts from various plant sources. 


which indicates the presence of aromatic 
heterocycles and conjugated system. In the 
case of eucalyptus, the UV for extraction 
using organic solvent (blue line) was found 
to have more absorbance compared to 
steam distillation, 


Conclusion 

NPs represent a large and diverse group 

of organic compounds produced from 
living organisms. Plants produce a vast 
and diverse variety of organic compounds, 
the majority of which do not emerge 

to participate clearly in the growth and 
development of the plants. Thus, newer 
approaches need to be evaluated to extract 
these volatiles to maximize application. 
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